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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


A child’s world is an en- 
chanting, lovely place shel- 
tered from care by loving 
parents and lasting peace. 
And that’s the way we want 
to keep it. But keeping the 
peace takes more than just 
wanting. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help 
keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The Bonds you buy will 
earn good interest for you. 
But the most important 
thing they earn is peace. 
They help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many as you might? 


STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA'S 
PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


«sine x 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks i 4 
The Advertisirz Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. wn - ae 
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11 fabulous reasons why “Spring” will 
delight you now in South America 


Only $476, including lowest air fare 
ever, takes you on this 11-day guided 
tour of Panama, Ecuador and Peru— 
where it’s Spring right now... 


Now you can take that “Someday” trip to South 
America and get more than ever for your holiday dol- 
lars. Lowest round-trip air fare ever, rooms, transfers 
and sightseeing—all are yours for only $476. 

There’s time to see all the sights on this “‘two-week”’ 
vacation tour. You stretch time on a tour where 
everything is planned.in advance, including English- 
speaking guides to meet you wherever you go, point 
out what to see and do. 

Ready to start? Then let’s take off! 


lst Day— South to Spring. Leave Miami or New York 
after dinner for a starry night flight across the Carib- 
bean. Arrive in Quito, Ecuador, after breakfast. 
Although on the Equator, this City of Eterna! Spring 
is cooled by mountain breezes. Your host takes you 
to the magnificent new Hotel Quito. 


2nd Day—Almost 2 Miles Up. Spend your morning 
roaming delightful Quito. Its white 

houses with red-tiled roofs nestle in 

an Andean valley 9,000 feet high. In 

the afternoon, tour museums and 

visit San Francisco Church, famed 

’ for its altar of gold. Shop for Indian 
ae aan N\ cy Y handicrafts that are fun to bring 

~ home. Return to your hotel for dinner, 

a .and a visit to the hotel’s Casino. 


3rd Day— Step Across the Equator. Next 
morning your host drives you to the 
Equator Monument—32 miles away 
through spectacular mountain scenery. 
Here, where a French expedition 
pinpointed the location of the Equator 
in 1735, you stand with one foot in 

the Northern Hemisphere, and the 
other in the Southern! 


4th to 8th Days—Pizarro’s Name Didn’t Stick. After a 
short flight to Lima, Peru, (it’s Spring in Lima too, 
- where the seasons are the reverse of 

ours) you’re at the Grand Hotel 

Bolivar in the City of Kings! That’s 

the name Francisco Pizarro gave this 

sophisticated city he founded. You see 

the Spanish heritage in the balconies 

and graceful arches of 400-year-old 

architecture, a famous bull ring over 200 years old. You 
drive the Pan American Highway to the pre-Inca City 
of Pachacamac... return to superb Peruvian cuisine in 
old-world restaurants. Your guide will tell you where. 


\ 
Fascinating side trip to mysteri- Sas \ may 
ous Machu Picchu— $117. * as 
While you’re at Lima, you can =) . 
choose to take three days to visit the 
showplace of South America—amazing Machu 
Picchu—for only $117 more. First you fly to 
Cuzco, capital of the [nca Empire. Then on by 
autocarril, a bus on rails, to the “Lost City of 
the Incas,’”’ awesomely perched on a moune 
taintop. You walk hand-hewn stone stairs to 
Machu Picchu’s temples, palaces and homes 
that remain just as the Incas left them 4 cen- 
turies ago. Machu Picchu, refuge from the 
Conquistadores, was only discovered in 1911. 


9th and 10th Days—lIn the bootsteps of Morgan the 

Pirate. You'll have time to shop for silver in Lima 

before your evening plane to Panama City, 

where you stay at the E] Panama 

Hotel. Next day, your guide 

shows you the giant Panama 

Canal Miraflores Locks in 

action ... then you’re off to 

see picturesque Old Panama and 

the ruins of the original city burned by freebooter 
Sir Henry Morgan 300 years ago. 


11th Day—Go “‘World-Shopping.”” One way to spend 
your last day in Panama is to shop for tax-free 
bargains in goods from all over the world—that cost 
less than in their country of origin! French perfume, 
Swedish china, English woolens and Chinese silks are 
only a few of the wonderful buys that 

pour into this colorful crossroads _ 

country. After a final evening in 

Panama City, board your plane c& 

for home to arrive in Miami or 


New York next day. 
SS = From Miami, your 11-day tour 
costs $476. From New York, $537; 
Chicago, $545; Los Angeles, $573. It includes ‘Tound- 
trip by DC-7 (slightly extra by Jet), drives to and from 
airports, guided sightseeing. Rates are for each of two 
in excellent double rooms with baths. Or choose from 
many other tours to suit your time, taste, and purse. 


For free folders and many helpful suggestions, ask 
your Travel Agent or Pan American about Pan Am 
Holiday #715. Or write Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, 
Room 4413, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


BD LEAS BR TS BP AS 
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NEWS and TRENDS _— 


Legislative Outlook on School Bill 


» Campaign promises are not the same as legislative 
accomplishments, but they do indicate prospects for 
the months ahead. These prospects, as seen by the 
NEA Division of Federal Relations, are good. 


The Democratic Platform closely follows the recom- 
mendations of NEA Resolutions, especially in the 
vital matter of federal funds for public elementary 
and secondary schools. The Democrats, including 
President-Elect Kennedy, explicitly advocated that 
such funds be allocated to the states, leaving them 
free to decide their own priorities between teachers’ 
salaries and school construction. 


A Democratic administration, backed by Democratic 
majorities in the House and Senate, should present 
clear sailing. However, the legislative process is much 
more complicated than would meet the eye. The 
House Rules Committee, a frequent bottleneck in the 
past, continues to be dominated by Southern Demo- 
crats who, in the past, have teamed with conservative 
Republicans to hold up school bills. As yet, the power 
of this committee has not been clipped nor has its 
membership been modified. 


Director of NEA’s Division of Federal Relations John 
M. Lumley expressed confidence that a good educa- 
tion bill would be part of the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s “ninety-day program.” He explained that NEA 
had worked with both candidates and both parties 
during the campaign and had been particularly 
pleased by the receptive attitude of what turned out 
to be the victors. Liaison with the Kennedy forces 
continues, especially with a view to the new legisla- 
tive program to be unveiled in January. 


In the Congress, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) 
is almost certain to be the new chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. Rep. Powell 
is known to be planning quick action on a broad edu- 
cation bill, with committee action to be completed 
by February 1. In the Senate, Lister Hill (D-Ala.) is 
scheduled to continue as chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare (which handles educa- 
tion matters). Expectation is that the House will 
move first, to be followed by Senate action. 


New York City Teacher Strike 


> The first teacher strike in New York City history 
began November 7, ended November 8. About 4600 
teachers, twelve per cent of the staff, were out, with 
2000 pickets patrolling 250 (out of 900) schools. 
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Strike was called by the United Federation of Teach- 
ers (an affiliate of AFT), one of 39 teacher organiza- 
tions in the city. Strike was purportedly called to win 


concessions on collective bargaining and five other 
issues. 


Actually, Superintendent John J. Theobald already 
had acted on most requests (which other organiza- 
tions also seek) and had announced plans to hold an 
election to determine whether the teachers war ted a 
single bargaining agent. He went on TV, termed the 
strike a “shameless power grab” inn which UFT sought 
to force itself into position of bargaining agent. 


Failing to win support of other teacher groups, who 
said the strike was unnecessary (and illegal), UFT 
went ahead, but when the city’s Central Labor Coun- 
cil also refused to back the strike, it was called off. 
Teachers’ grievances will be heard by a committee of 
labor leaders, but no new concessions came from the 
school board except reinstatement without reprisal. 
Strikers will be docked one day’s pay. 


Insurance Program Schedule 


® The committee for the NEA group voluntary term 
life insurance plan for teachers has announced its 
probable time schedule. Committee members are now 
taking a look at possible approaches to the program, 
according to Newell B. Walters, NEA teacher welfare 
consultant and staff contact, and expect to have a 
recommendation ready for consideration at the NEA 
Executive Committee and Board of Directors meetings 
in March in St. Louis. The selected insurance company 
(or companies) will later be announced and plans for 
administrative procedures presented at the Represen- 
tative Assembly in Atlantic City. The fall of 1961 is 
the target date for taking initial enrollments. 


The committee’s concern, Mr. Walters points out, is 
to devise a program that will be uncomplicated, meet 
to as high a degree as possible the individual needs of 
members of the profession, and have a modest annual 
premium rate which is consistent with a soundly fi- 
nanced program. He said that this program should 
not be subsidized from NEA dues income and that 
excess income from the insurance fund, if any, should 
be used to benefit the people participating in the pro- 
gram rather than the NEA as an organization. 


1960 State Legislative Action 


> Bills passed this year in Mississippi give its teachers 
a $240 average annual increase in salaries. Kentucky 
legislative action provides for a thirty per cent increase 
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in teachers’ salaries there. These are examples of sig- 
nificant state school legislation enacted by the legisla- 
tive bodies u* twenty-seven states meeting during the 
first seven months of 1960. The records of four states 
show achievements in finance; six states, in salaries; 
and two states, in retirement, according to information 
recently released by the NEA Research Division. 


Curriculum Study Stimulates Response 


> One of the most controversial curriculum stories 
of the year involves the report of the San Francisco 
Curriculum Survey Committee and the reaction to it. 
Eight professors of the University of California and 
Stanford University made a survey of curriculum in 
the San Francisco schools at the request of the city’s 
board of education. On March 29, the scholars _pre- 
sented to the board their written report. 


In the report: an attack on the “indifference to .. . 
intellect,” and recommendations for complete ability 
grouping throughout the schools, separate curricu- 
lums (academic, commercial, etc.) in high school, gen- 
erally more attention to basic learning and less to 
“education for life in a democracy .. .” 


Immediate comments from educational circles: “What 
the report does is to prescribe a curriculum that 
might be suitable in part for a small fraction of the 


children, if it were properly developed”; “a poor 
piece of work.” 


Then in September the California Teachers Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Educational Policy and five of 
its affiliated organizations published their answer to 
the study. The CEP criticizes the professors’ lack of 
research, describes the report as “little but the 
opinions of the writers,” and states the basic Amer- 
ican educational philosophy that a varied curriculum 
shall be available to all students. 


Professional Negotiations Statement 


®» The NEA Board of Directors invites educators and 
other interested citizens to comment on its prelim- 
inary statement of principles regarding professional 
negotiations. Proposals recommended are: 


1. Local boards of education should consult regularly 
with representatives of the organized teaching profes- 


sion concerning salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment. 


2. The representatives of the teaching profession in 
such consultations should recognize that boards of ed- 
ucation have legal powers and duties in the public 
interest which they may not with propriety relinquish. 


3. Voluntary negotiation by representatives of the 
teaching profession with boards of education is neces- 
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sary to, and fully compatible with, the dignity and 
ethical standards of the profession. 


4. In such consultations, boards of education and the 
teaching profession should keep paramount the inter- 
ests and well-being of the students. 


5. When responsible, broadly representative boards 
of education, independent of special commitments to 
any particular segment of the community, meet with 
an equally responsible, independent, and broadly rep- 
resentative teaching profession, the conditions of com- 
pensation and employment can usually be agreed upon 
in a spirit of co-operation in a common cause. 


6. In the event of protracted and serious local failure 
to agree, the differences must be resolved in a manner 


that will supply a high quality of educational service 
without interruption. 


7. The methods used to resolve issues concerning sal- 
aries and conditions of employment will necessarily 
differ with circumstances and from state to state, de- 
pending on the nature and gravity of the issues, the 
prevailing patterns of school administration, and 
varied state laws governing local school systems, and 
other factors. Such methods should emphasize the es- - 
tablished standards of local control in education and 
the desirable autonomy of education and its adminis- 
tration. These methods may include, among others, 
impartial review boards set up expressly for this pur- 
pose, public hearings, patient and continued negotia- 
tions, and the wholesome influences of informed pub- 
lic opinion. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


®& Don’t miss “Your Child’s Intelligence,” a colorful 
16-page feature to share with parents. It will appear 
in the January JouRNAL; reprints will be available. 


TAXES, EXCLUDING SOCIAL INSURANCE, 


“x AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INCOME BY INCOME CLASS 





| 0 STATE & Loca, 


BB rcocra 





PER CENT OF INCOME PAID IN TAXES 


$4,000 = $6,000-- $8,000 
5,999 7,999 9,999 


FAMILY INCOME 


$10,000 $15,000 =Total 
14,999 and over 


SOURCE: TAX FOUNDATION 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


@ This feature of the JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Cover Charges 


Wuy does the NEA resort to the 
poor “‘art” represented by the October 
JOURNAL cover and compound the ef- 
fect by using the same picture for the 
American Education Week 
Such illustrations went 
twenties. 

—RICHARD L. BLOCH, Ridgewood (N.J.) 
High School. 


poster? 
out in the 


I LIKE very much the October cover. 
—MARY C. STELTZER, Ridgway Area 
Joint High School, Ridgway, Pa. 


“Charles” Strikes Home 


I reEAD “Charles’’ to 200 parents at 
our last PTA, and they thoroughly en- 
joyed him and all his actions. 

—GERALD E. HAUGH, elementary prin- 
cipal, Penn-Delco Union School Dis- 
trict, Pa. 


Survival Ground Swell 


I HAVE not been an avid reader of 
the JouRNAL, for I have thought much 
of the material lacked content. How- 
ever, after reading “Substitute for the 
Battlefield” by Pauline Frederick in 
your October issue [Education for Sur- 


vival series], I congratulate you for 


publishing one of the most penetrat- 
ing articles ever to appear in an edu- 
cational journal. 

—JOE PARK, professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


(Continued on next page) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, CLARICE KLINE 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C 

1961 NEA _ convention: 
Atlantic City. 

American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1960: 713,994. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337. 

NEA platform and resolution: 
book, pages 49-61. 

-— departments: Handbook, pages 112- 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302. 


June 25-30, 


Hand- 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10.% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 


Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in 
and related information about Edu- 


’ 


Education,’ 
cational Group Travel. 


Name 
Address 


I am affiliated as a teacher, 


(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


First on the Atlantic .. . First on the Pacific . 


student with 


.. First in Latin America... First ’Round the World 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 


One popular tour is the National Ed- 
ucation Association Tour, with Western 
Illinois University. 52 days, $2,705 
economy-class round trip from San 
Francisco including tuition and trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs 
June 28. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
France, England, New York, San Fran- 
cisco. Tour leader: Dr. Maurice Myers. 
Academic credit available. 


Or, Eur-Cal Travel 83-day Tour: de- 
parts from New York July 19. $1,830 
including round-trip economy-class air 
fare. You visit 15 European countries. 
Academic credit available. 

Or, David Adler and Associates Uni- 
versity Study Tours to Hawaii: 42-45 
days. Cost from $495 which includes 
round-trip economy-class air fare from 
the West Coast to Honolulu. Tours 
depart June 13 and July 31 from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. Academic credit available. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled by Pan American. Send 
in for your FREE 1961 edition of 
Adventures in Education, a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from previous page) 


Battlefield” is a 
journalism. It 
should be published in Reader’s Digest 
© more of the public can be exposed 
to it. 
G. WILLIAM 
Calif. 


“Substitute for the 


tremendous piece of 


GIBSON, La 


Habra, 


eacher= 
pinion 
oll 


h 


tay 


i 
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= watching television affect the 
study children? 

One teacher in 4 (23.8%) 
I'V “seriously restricts” students’ home- 
work time. More than half of 
teachers (57.1%) that watching 
I'V restricts study time but not 
serious extent. Approximately | teach- 
er in 8 (13.3%) says that watching 
I'V does not affect homework. 

The the NEA Research 


Division asked of teachers was: 


habits of 


says that 


the 
Say 


to a 


question 


Do you feel that your pupils watch 
television to the extent that it 
seriously restricts the time they 
should devote to homework and 
related school studies? 
The answers were: 
Yes, seriously 
Yes, restricts 
seriously 


restricts 
but not 


23.8% 


No, does not restrict 
Question does not apply 


Our needs these truths if 


we ever hope to regain a place of lead- 


country 


ership as a nation. 
—J. D. COSNER, principal, Lone Tree 
School, San Joaquin County, Calif. 


. the most realistic and forthright 
I have read in any magazine for some 
time. 


—MRS. AFTON DILL NANCE, consultant 


(TV reception in: our 
area is poor or few 
homes have TV) 
Don’t know 
The elementary and 
secondary school teachers differed on 
the question, but the difference was 
not great enough to be statistically sig- 
nificant. The distribution of opinions 
by grade level was: 


opinions of 


Elem. 

21.2% 

57.1 

16.5 

2.1 

3.1 

\ higher proportion of teachers in 
large school districts than in small 
districts reported a restrictive effect of 

I'V on home study. The difference was 

Statistically significant. 

Districts Districts 
with with 
500 fewer 

or more than 500 

teachers teachers 

28.3% 21.9% 
55.0 58.0 
10.0 14.7 
0.9 1.9 
5.8 3.5 
—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


Yes, seriously 
Yes, not seriously 
No, does not 
Does not apply 
Don't know 


Yes, seriously 
Yes, not seriously 
No, not 
Does not apply 
Don’t know 


does 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


For the second consecutive year the 
NEA JOURNAL has been awarded first 
place recognition by the National Fed- 
eration of Press Women as a special 
interest magazine edited by a woman. 


In recent months under NEA and AASA 
auspices, 81 U.S. superintendents have 
visited Russia to study Soviet schools. 


NEA 


in elementary education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


I HOPE all teachers read this. 
—CATHERINE G. KERNS, North 


field, N.J. 


Plain- 


I sHoULD like to read more articles 
as excellent as Miss Frederick’s. 
—GWENDOLYN WILLIAMS, Chicago, /Il. 


Service of 
Information Agency 


THE the 
U.S. like 
permission to make radio use of August 
Heckscher’s “Education and Foreign 
Policy” [Education for Survival series] 
in the September 1960 JOURNAL. 

—EVELYN EISENSTADT, USIJA. 


Broadcasting 
would 


T eacher-Politician 

When Harry Wilklow, Jr., was 
elected to the Battle Creek (Michigan) 
City Commission last spring, he 
the 
teacher to 
or run 


be- 
first 
hold— 
for—such 


came 


a position in Bat- 
tle Creek in near 
ly fifty Of 
the four candi 
dates for Va- 
cancies (including 
a doctor, an at- 


years. 


two 


torney, and a 
busi- 


the 


prominent 

nessman), Mr. Wilklow 
highest total vote. 
Mr. Wilklow, 
studies at his alma 
High, is an NEA 
served on a number of 


polled 


social 
Central 
and 
commit 
tees on education and public affairs 

—PATRICIA TRUITT, Michigan Educa- 
tion Association. 


teaches 
mater, 
member 


who 


has 
State 


NEA’s Division of Press and Ra- 
dio Relations has received more 
than 1000 requests from radio 
stations all over the U.S. for its 
tape, “Parents Ask About School.” 
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LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 


Obsolescence of Learning 


ing of thousands of things which are no longer 
so. Although Strabo in 10 B.C. knew that the 
earth was round and used globes to show its shape, 
Columbus had to sail to America 1500 years later be- 
fore the universities stopped teaching that the earth 
was flat. Instead of multiplication and division, Greek 
children mastered the aesthetic and moral attributes 
of numbers. Aristotle’s picture of the four elements— 
earth, air, fire, and water—persisted for centuries. 
But no longer can man go through life secure in 
the belief that most of the things he learned in school 


der history of education is replete with the teach- 


are still accepted as true by his fellow men, are still , 


the basis of their living and thinking. For now, as 
Margaret Mead points out, “the most vivid truth of 
the age” is the fact that “no one will live all his life 
in the world in which he was born,” and Robert Op- 
penheimer says nearly everything now known “was 
not in any book when most of us went to school; we 
cannot know it unless we have picked it up since.” 

Illustrations are in every field. A chemistry textbook 
used in 1900 had no index listing for uranium. Ten 
years ago Africa had four free and independent na- 
tions, whereas this year it will have about thirty that 
are essentially self-governing. 

Much that we now know and live by can—and al- 
most certainly will—pass with equal rapidity. A few 
years more and the wheel may become as obsolete as 
the horse. Have we not already seen demonstrated a 
school bus of the future moving on air-jets? 

Our social ideas are subject to equally rapid al- 
terztion. A well-known college which has been offer- 
ing courses in “Western Civilization” is adding their 
counterparts in “Non-Western Civilization,” recog- 
nizing that to this generation Peiping and Cairo can 
be as significant as London or Paris. 


Dr. Johnson, new secretary-treasurer of the Educational Press 
Association of America, is assistant executive secretary, New 
Jersey Education Association, and editor of the NJEA Review. 
For the title of this editorial, he is indebted to President 
Thomas Robinson of Glassboro State College, who asked that 
he prepare the 1960 graduation address of that institution 
on this topic. A doctor of literature degree was conferred on 
him at the commencement exercises. 
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_ fall among them. 


Even our language is changing faster than ever be- 
fore, not just in new words like circumurban to de- 
scribe a freeway around a city, but in its more basic 
structures where the traditionalists and the modernists 
in English grammar tilt their lances. One English 
teacher argues that “don’t got no do-nut” is not wrong, 
merely socially unacceptable. Another says firmly, 
“The syntactical analysis of an elliptical clause is 
not less important than the comprehension of Ohm's 
law.” 

What are the implications for education in the 
obsolescence of learning? 

Good teachers, of course, have always been more 
concerned with implanting the love and pursuit of 
learning than with the actual learning itself. If we 
believe that the prime value of education in our fast- 
evolving world is its power to enable students to in- 
vent and to create new learnings, to prepare them to 
test, absorb, and use in the future things which no- 
body knows today, then the goal of the twentieth 
century teacher must be, more than ever, to implant 
a love of knowledge and the desire to expand it, and 
to create in the student a climate of receptivity for 
knowledge that does not yet exist. 

There are hundreds and thousands of discoveries 
waiting to be made—not all of them out yonder in 
space. There are new and better ways than we know 
now to teach reading, arithmetic, spelling, writing. 
And our present knowledge of what makes people be- 
have as they do is only a little further along than 
man’s knowledge of electricity on the day after Ben 
Franklin flew his kite. 

If we are not too bound by what we ourselves have 
learned, we can help create new knowledge, new con- 
cepts, new ways of looking at old facts. And if we 
will be critical of the new learnings as of the old, 
we can live to see the areas of human knowledge ex- 
pand, both surely and swiftly, within the framework 
of such great ideas as “truth,” “courage,” “peace,” 
“the dignity of the individual,” and “our concern 
with humanity.” For life has verities which are— 
or ought to be—eternal. It’s just that facts so seldom 
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J HEN I was ten years old we 
moved to Mitchell County, 
an lowa prairie land, and 

there we prospered in such wise 
that our stockings always held toys 
of some sort, and even my mother’s 
stocking occasionally sagged with 
a simple’ piece of jewelry or a 
new. comb or brush. But the 
thought of a family tree remained 
the luxury of millionaire city 
dwellers; indeed it was not till my 
fifteenth or sixteenth year that our 
Sunday school the extrav- 
agance of a tree, and it is of this 
wondrous festival that I 

The land about us only 
partly cultivated at this time, and 
our district 


rose to 


write. 
was 


schoolhouse, a_ bare 
little box, was set bleaklv on the 
prairie, but the Burr Oak school- 
house was not only larger but it 
great oaks as well 
and possessed the charm of a forest 
backgrountt” 


stood beneath 


through which a 
Stream ran silently. 

It was chief social center. 
Sunday a regular 
preacher held “Divine service” with 
Sunday sequence. At 
night—usually on Friday nights— 
the young people let in “ly-ceums,” 
as we called them, to debate great 
questions or to “speak pieces” and 
read essays; and here it was that 
first Christmas tree. 


our 
There of a 


school as a 


I saw my 


I WALKED to that tree across four 
miles of moonlit snow. Snow? No, 
it was a floor of diamonds, a magi- 
cal world, so beautiful that my 
heart still aches with the wonder of 
it and with the regret that it has all 
gone—gone with the keen eves and 
the bouncing pulses of the boy. 

Our home at this time was a 
small frame house on the prairie 
almost directly west of the Burr 
Oak grove, and as it was too cold 
to take the horses out mv brother 
and I, with tall boots, our 
woolen caps, and our long woolen 
mufflers, started forth afoot defiant 


ou! 





Mr. Garland (1860-1940) was an Ameri- 
can teacher, lecturer, and author of 
some thirty books. This story is from 
The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill 1911 The 
Curtis Publishing Company. Reprinted 
by special permission of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. This is the third in a 
series of Journal reprints of stories 
dealing with schools or with teaching. 
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of the cold. We lett the gate on the 
trot, bound for a sight of the glit- 
tering unknown. 

The snow was deep and we 
moved side by side in the grooves 
made by the hoofs of the horses, 
setting our feet in the shine left 
by the broad shoes of the wood 
sleighs whose going had smoothed 
the way for us. 

Our breaths rose like smoke in 
the still air. It must have been ten 
below zero, but that did not 
trouble us in those days, and at 
last we came in sight of the lights, 
in sound of the singing, the laugh- 
ter, the bells of the feast. 

It was a poor little building 
without tower or bell and its low 
walls had but three windows on a 
side, and vet it seemed very im- 
posing to me that night as I crossed 
the threshold and faced the strange 
people who packed it to the door. 
I sav “strange people,” for though 
I had seen most of them 
times thev all seemed 
alien to me that night. 

I was an irregular attendant at 
Sunday school and did not expect 
a present, therefore I stood against 
the wall and gazed with open-eved 
marveling at the shining pine 
which stood where the pulpit was 
wont to be. I was made to feel the 
more embarrassed by reason of the 
remark of a boy who accused me 
of having forgotten to comb my 
hair. 


many 
somehow 


This was not true, but the cap 
I wore matted my hair 
down over mv brow, and then, 
when I lifted it off invariably dis- 
arranged it completely. Neverthe- 
less I felt guiltv—and hot. I don't 
suppose my hair was artistically 
barbered that night—I rather guess 
Mother had used the shears—and 
I can believe that I looked the 
half-wild colt that I was; but there 
was no call for that vouth to direct 
attention to my unavoidable shag- 
giness. 


alwavs 


I poNn’T think the tree had many 


candles, and I don't 


reniember 
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that it glittered with golden ap- 
ples. But it was loaded with pres- 
ents and the girls coming and go- 
ing clothed in bright garments 
made me forget my own looks—I 
think they made me forget to re- 
move my overcoat, which was a 
sodden thing of poor cut and worse 
quality. I think I must have stood 
agape for nearly two hours listen- 
ing to the songs, noting every 
motion of Adoriam Burtch and 
Asa Walker as they directed the 
ceremonies and prepared the way 
for the great event—that is to say, 
for the coming of Santa Claus him- 
self. 

A furious jingling of bells, a 
loud voice outside, the lifting of 
a window, the nearer clash of bells, 
and the dear old Saint appeared 
(in the person of Stephen Bartle) 
clothed in a red robe, a belt of 
sleigh bells, and a long white 
beard. The children cried out, 
“Oh!” The girls tittered and 
shrieked with excitement, and the 
boys laughed and clapped their 
hands. 

Then 


made a little 
speech about being glad to see us 
all, but as he had many other 
places to visit, and as there were 
a great many presents to distribute, 
he guessed he'd have to ask some of 
the many pretty girls to help him. 
So he called upon Betty Burtch 
and Hattie Knapp—and I for one 
admired his thev were 
the most popular maids of the 
school. 


‘Sandy” 


taste, for 


Thev came up blushing, and a 
little bewildered by the blaze of 
publicity thus blown upon them. 
But their native dignity asserted 
itself, and the distribution of the 
presents began. I have a notion 
now that the fruit upon the tree 
was mostly bags of popcorn and 
“corny copias” of candy, but as my 
brother and I stood there that 
night and saw everybody, even the 
rowdiest getting something 
we felt aggrieved and rebellious. 
We forgot that we had come from 
afar—we only knew that we were 
being left out. 

But suddenly in the midst of 
our gloom, my brother’s name was 
called, and a lovely girl with a 
gentle smile handed him a bag of 


bov, 
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popcorn. My heart glowed with 
gratitude. Somebody had thought 
of us; and when she came to me, 
saying sweetly, “Here’s something 
for you,” I had not words to thank 
her. 

This happened nearly forty 
vears ago, but her smile,, her out- 
stretched hand, hei sympathetic 
eves are vividly before me as I 
write. She was sorry for the shock- 
headed bov who stood against the 
wall, and her pity made the little 
box of candy a casket of pearls. 
The fact that I swallowed the 
jewels on the road home does not 
take from the reality of my adora- 
tion. 

At last I had to take mv final 
glimpse of that wondrous tree, and 
I well remember the walk home. 
My brother and I traveled in word 
less companionship. The moon was 
sinking toward the west, and the 
snow crust gleamed with a million 
fairy lamps. 

The sentinel watch-dogs barked 
from lonely farmhouses, and the 
wolves answered from the ridges. 
Now and then sleighs passed us 
with lovers sitting two and two, 
and the bells on their horses had 
the remote music of romance to us 
whose boots drummed like clogs 
of wood upon the icy road. 

Our house was dark as we ap 
proached and entered it, but how 
deliciously warm it seemed after 
the pitiless wind! I confess we mad 
straight for the cupboard for a 


mince pie, a doughnut, and a bowl 


of milk! 


As I write this, there stands in 
mv library a thick-branched, beau 
tifully tapering fir tree covered 
with the gold and purple apples of 
Hesperides, together with crvstal 
ice points, green and red and vel 
low candles, clusters of gilded 
grapes, wreaths of metallic frost, 
and glittering angels swinging in 
ecstasy; but I doubt if my children 
will ever know the keen pleasure 
(that is almost pain) which came 
to mv brother and to me in those 
Christmas days when an orange 
was not a breakfast fruit, but a 
casket of incense and of spice, a 
message from the sunlands of the 
South. + + 
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N considering the title of this 


EDUCATION : 2 3 continuing JOURNAL feature, 
. : ; many of you must have asked 
Ba aa yourselves the question, “Whose 
4g : education and whose survival?” I 
SURVIVAL a ¢ 3 hope that you and I have both come 
ViH a up with the same answer: ‘Every- 

. one’s. 

It is not just our personal surviv- 
al with which we are concerned, 
but that of us all. And among “us” 
I include the native fisherman in a 
dugout on the Indian Ocean, the 
peasant shivering in the fogs of the 
high Andes, the Arab nomad in the 
scorching deserts of the Sahara. 

The people of the one hundred 
underdeveloped countries associ- 
ated with the UN are as much a 
part of our world as are our neigh- 
bors around the corner. Our sur 
al and prosperity are indissolubly 
linked to theirs, and we must think 
and live accordingly. 

This is nothing so very new. Ever 
since we created the United Na- 
tions, we have paid lip service to 
the idea of interdependence. But 
now, whether we like it or not, we 
must pay more than lip service: We 
must set out, deliberately and with 
courage, actually to build that 
world community. On doing this 
depends the survival of us all. 


) l] Paysicatty, this new world is 
already in being. Modern commu- 


nications, bringing us ever closer to 
our friends, to far-off places and 
Neyate remote countries, make it—for us 
—a contracting world. 
But for the one-and-a-quarter bil- 
: ao lion people of the underdeveloped 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN sinailatias it is an expanding world. 
They are having their first view 
of people and things from other 
places, from countries where pov- 
erty is banished and a good meal 
is never more than a few hours 
aw 
1ey may not like everything 
they see and hear, nor wish to em- 
ulate it. But they are learning, for 
the first time, that poverty is not 
a God-given state of life. They are 
beginning to want some of the good 
things of modern life, and they are 


Paul Hoffman is managing director 
of the United Nations Special Fund. 
He was the first administrator of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration. 
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not willing to let them come slowly. 

What can happen when their im- 
patience, their hopes and fears, ex- 
plode into violence we have seen 
all too clearly. Events such as these 
in the Congo can bring us terribly 
near to a global conflagration. 

So our survival may depend lit- 
erally on facing the challenge raised 
by the aspirations of these newly 
awakened peoples. Somehow—and 
quickly—we must find ways and 
means to guide them so that peace 
and prosperity, not war and de- 
struction, are the result. 


Tue cynical might call this a self- 
ish or at least a merely political 
reason for helping these peoples. 
But there are also equally valid 
moral and humanitarian arguments 
for doing so which are no less po- 
tent for not being new. And recent- 
ly, there has been added an eco- 
nomic argument that is new. In our 
industrial society it is probably the 
most powerful of all. 

To understand this argument, 
consider first what we mean when 
we refer to a country as underde- 
veloped. Primarily, we mean that 


the standard of living of its inhabi- . 


tants—insofar as it can be expressed 
in concrete terms—is many 
lower than ours. 

Looking at it another way, we 
can say that the average annual in- 
come per person of these billion 
and a quarter people was, in 1959, 
a little over $100 a year, and for a 
very large proportion of them, it 
was very much less. From 1950 to 
1959, it had increased by about $10 
per person. When you read that the 
increase in this country over the 
same period was more than $500, 
the difference between a developed 
and an underdeveloped country 
really becomes meaningful. 

The reason for this disparity lies 
basically in the inability of these 
countries to develop their physical 
and human resources unaided. A 
country cannot develop these when 
it does not have the political, edu- 
cational, and, above all, the finan- 
cial means to do so. As long as it 
lacks these things, a country will 
remain undeveloped. 

What we must do, then, is to 


times 


help such countries create the con- 
ditions for their economic and so- 
cial growth. Then, and only then, 
will they be able to pay their own 
way in the world community. 


Tue need for this sort of assist- 
ance has been apparent at least 
since the end of World War II. At 
first, it seemed that massive injec- 
tions of goods or cash would provide 
the answer. This had worked well, 
for exainple, when we were helping 
the countries of Western Europe 
in the immediate postwar years. 

But Churchill’s famous maxim, 
“Give us the tools and we will fin- 
ish the job,” though good enough 
for a highly organized country in 
wartime, proved utterly inapplica- 
ble to underdeveloped, newly in- 
dependent countries in times of 
peac cS. 

Again and again, both recipient 
and donor were disappointed. 
Many countries disliked, too, the 
apparent or implicit strings at- 
tached. When mistakes were made, 
governments blamed each other, not 
realizing that it was the 
which was at fault. 

So in spite of the success of much 
of the early work such as President 
Truman’s Point Four Program, 
more attention began to be paid to 
multilateral aid, with no strings 
attached and no rancor between 
governments when things went 
wrong. This is the sort of help the 
United Nations was specifically de- 
signed to provide, the first real 
manifestation of which was the 
start of UN’s Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance in 1950. 

This, it seemed at the time, could 
provide the sort of help that was 
most needed. It was designed to use 
the advice and experience of hun- 


Sy stem 


dreds of individual experts in every 


branch of modern technology. 
Alongside stood another UN agen- 
cy, the World Bank. 

But gradually it became appar- 
ent that such aid was not enough. 
Its value was often limited because 
there were neither funds nor facili- 
ties to continue projects that had 
been started. 

Sometimes, success depended on 
individual experts; when they left, 
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the project failed to develop. This 
might be because there was no na- 
tional service—perhaps in _veteri- 
nary medicine or plant disease con- 
trol—to carry on where the experts 
left off. 

Often, there was a complete lack 
of things as simple as data on rain- 
fall or on soil conditions. Most of 
all, the absence of trained local 
technicians, especially at lower lev- 
els, was a crucial point. 

In other words, valuable as many 
of these efforts were, the frame- 
work for big-scale development 
simply did not exist. And without 
it, a country not only lacked the 
basis on which its own efforts would 
bring real dividends, but it failed, 
too, to provide conditions prom- 
ising enough to attract the most 
needed help of all: public and pri- 
vate investment. 


Waar was required was some- 
thing broader and deeper, which 
could provide the institutional and 
technical framework that was es- 
sential before substantial invest- 
ment could be really worthwhile. 
This something is what has come 
to be known as “preinvestment.” 
To provide it, the United Nations 
decided in 1958 to set up the Spe- 
cial Fund. 

The UN Special Fund carries on 
three main types of activity. The 
first of these consists of natural re- 
source surveys—for the development 
of agriculture, power production, 
mining, transport, etc. The second 
major field is the establishment or 
expansion of institutes for applied 
research, where these may reveal 
new or increased uses for a coun- 
try’s human or physical resources. 

The third and perhaps the most 
important field of Special Fund ac- 
tivity is concerned with the human 
resources themselves, through assist- 
ance in developing technical train- 
ing facilities in these countries. 

Such technical education may be 
at the university level (as in engi- 
neering institutes now being aided 
in Pakistan and Turkey) or at the 
craft and vocational training level 
(as in India and Peru). But at 
whatever level, training is helping 
to do something about that most 
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shamefully neglected of all re- 
sources: the nations’ own people. 
The value of this approach and 
the need for it may seem clear 
enough. But there still remains, on 
the part of governments as well as 
business communities, a curious in- 
ability to see its importance. They 
are reluctant to agree not only that 
preinvestment of this sort is very 
worthwhile but that it is to their 
own advantage to help finance it. 
The answer lies in the fact that 
the majority of these countries are 
not inherently 
developed. 


poor, only under- 

There are, it is true, a few mem- 
bers of this 100-nation group whose 
resources are so limited, whose cli- 
mate so unfavorable, or whose soil 
so unproductive that they may nev- 
er be able to support their people 
at a high standard of living. But 
the rest all have considerable nat- 
ural resources in undeveloped land, 
minerals, water power, or forests. 

What is wrong with them is not 
poverty. It is that the resources, hu- 
man as well as physical, which 
could remove that poverty are not 
used as they can and must be. 

In proof of this, some of these 
countries are in fact already ap- 
proaching the top of the long slope 
out of poverty. When they get over 
the hump, they will run on their 
own. India is an outstanding exam- 
ple; Mexico is another. 

But in most of them, develop- 
ment cannot get properly under 
way until it is known what their 
physical resources really are. That 
is why the largest portion of the 
Special Fund’s projects so far is 
devoted to basic resource surveys. 
Just as UN technical assistance 
projects indicate points at which 
the Special Fund can be most ef- 
fective, so the Special Fund can re- 
veal opportunities and lay founda- 
tions for further national 
international investment. 

Only when both types of opera- 
tion have been carried out shall we 
really know where and how much 
further technical and financial as- 
sistance is needed. 


and 


Bor I must stress again that it 
is not only the development of nat- 
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ural resources that counts. If pros- 
perity is to be achieved, the human 
resources of those countries must 
also be developed to keep pace with 
the demands that will be made up- 
on them. So two of the three main 
fields of operation of the Special 
Fund deal with human resources 
and, more particularly, with their 
development by education. 

Again and again in the past, it 
has been lack of trained technicians 
which has held a nation back from 
the benefits of developing its right- 
ful heritage. Somehow, we must 
help break through the crust of 
poverty and ignorance, to enable 
the rich layer of human ability be- 


Integrity without knowledge is 
weak and useless, and knowledge 
without integrity is dangerous 
and dreadful. - 

—Samuel Johnson 


neath to produce real wealth for 
these countries. 

Once this is done, the situation 
can change completely. Instead of 
being a poor relative needing help, 
a country can become a helper of 
others. It can begin to shop in the 
world’s markets, buying the goods 
and equipment it needs to go still 
further on the road to prosperity 
and paying for them itself. 

This is a major point in the eco- 
nomic argument: To use our own 
unexploited and ever-increasing ca- 
pacity, we need these new shoppers. 
It is good business, as well as good 
sense, to help them to come into 
existence. 

But although it our ad- 
vantage that the resources of the 
low-income countries should be de- 
veloped, still we Americans are not 
necessarily the best people to do it. 
For example, an Indian accustomed 
to dealing with tropical diseases is 
far more likely to be able to help 
the people of, say, Indonesia. And 
let’s face it: He will be politically 
more acceptable than an American. 

This idea applies even more 
when it comes to training through 
fellowship schemes. A man who is 


is to 
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going to work on crop husbandry 
in the Middle East will learn far 
more from studying in, say, North 
Africa, than he could from spend- 
ing his study periods here. If he is 
going to introduce new ideas in 
sheep farming, he may want to go 
to Australia or New Zealand for the 
widest experience. 


Fatty, remember that these 
programs are only a very small part 
of the global effort needed to build 
this new world. And remember, 
too, that the greater sacrifice is be- 
ing made by the underdeveloped 
countries themselves. 

Even the programs we have dis- 
cussed are far from charity. The 
counterpart funds put into them by 
those countries exceed, more often 
than not, the sums invested in ex- 
pertise or equipment by the United 
Nations. 

This has an importance of its 
own, because it stresses for these 
underdeveloped countries the fact 
that they really are partners in this 
new world. The sense of partner- 
ship itself adds to the dignity that 
comes, for so many of them, with 
their newly won independence. 

So, although it is more than ever 
worth our while to invest in these 
things, it is right that the manage- 
ment of them should be in the 
hands of the United Nations. By 
joining some fourscore other coun- 
tries in contributing to these inter- 
national efforts, we help guarantee 
the security and build the markets 
on which our future prosperity 
depends. 

It is here that for you, the teach- 
ers of this country, there is a very 
special task to be carried out: the 
education for responsibility of those 
who will be the leaders of the next 
generation. 

Somehow, our people must be 
brought to see that the interde- 
pendence of the world today is a 
reality to be faced and not feared. 

Part of facing up to that reality 
consists in giving to the economic 
advancement of the low-income 
countries the priority which it de- 
mands. This is not only good sense 
and sound humanity; it is a matter 
of safeguarding our own future. # 
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MILDRED TORPIN PETERSON 


‘Teacher-Parent Intercom 


was school to- 


‘s I, SON. How 

Hl day?” 

"OS" 

“Well—what’s new?” 

“Oh, nothing much. We had a 
test. I think I came out O.K. Say— 
got anything to eat, Mother?” 

This conversation typifies the in- 
formation about the classroom that 
Johnny brings home. Not only is 
it vague and scanty, but often it is 
not too accurate. 

As both a teacher and a parent, 
I have become thoroughly con- 
vinced that better communication 
with parents is one of the most im- 
portant phases of a program of 
good teaching. with so 
many duties, often wait 


Pressed 
teachers 


Mrs. Peterson formerly taught in the 
DeKalb County, Georgia, schools and 
now teaches reading in the fourth 
through seventh grades at Pace Acad- 
emy, Atlanta. 
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for parents to communicate with 
them, but experience has taught 
me that it is far better for the 
teacher to take the initiative. 

I have found that my spending 
the time to institute the communi- 
cation between the parents and my- 
self gives them confidence in my 
teaching, and I value this confi- 
dence. 

I have devised three principal 
methods of communicating with 
parents, and I use them in combi- 
nation throughout the year, for they 
serve my purpose in different ways: 


Parent Group Meetings 

As I register my pupils for’ the 
new year, I inform each parent 
about a “get acquainted” meeting 
which I set about three weeks after 
school begins. By that time, the te- 
dious preliminaries of the first few 
weeks will be over, and many of my 
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plans for the first few months will 
be arranged. 

This meeting is held at night and 
at my home. An evening meeting 
is preferable for two reasons. It en- 
ables fathers to come (and many 
of them do), and the preschool-age 
children are not present to monop- 
olize our discussion. 

Holding the meeting in my home 
also provides a more informal at- 
mosphere and, not surprisingly, 
brings more parents! Their curios- 
ity to see what the teacher’s home 
looks like does not bother me, for 
I, in turn, am interested to know 
what kind of homes my students 
come from. 

As each parent arrives and neces- 
sary introductions are made, I be- 
gin to associate names with faces, 
so that I can recognize the parents 
when I meet them again. 

I open our discussion by recalling 
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some pleasant classroom anecdote. 
This provides a relaxed beginning. 
Next I talk briefly about the things 
that will be of the most importance 
to all the parents who are there— 
and I’ve made a list in advance to 
guide me. The items include home- 
work policies, class committees, the 
units of study for the fall pe- 
riod, special enrichment activities, 
school-wide rules and regulations, 
and perhaps some _ information 
about the instructional materials 
I'll be using. 

them a_ tentative 
schedule of subjects and activities. 
(Later I send mimeographed cop- 
ies of the revised schedule home 
via the children.) 

Individual children are not dis- 
cussed at this time, but parents are 
urged to arrange after-school visits 
with me whenever they desire. Once 
the questions which apply to the 
items > presented have been an- 
swered, I serve light refreshments 
and we devote ourselves to becom- 
ing better acquainted. 


I also show 


Newsletters to Parents 


Except for individual conferen- 
ces with parents as needed and 
group discussions held in my room 
following PTA meetings, future 
communication with the parents as 
a whole continues _ primarily 
through a newsletter which I issue 
at six or eight week intervals. 

As items for the next issue occur 
to me, I jot them down in the back 
of my roll book, and when I have 
enough, I type them in letter form 
on a stencil and reproduce one for 
each member of the class and a few 
extra ones to distribute at PTA 
meetings to parents whose children 
have neglected to take copies home. 

The newsletters carry anything 
I feel that I, as a mother, would 
like to know about my children’s 
classrooms. 


Here are some typical excerpts: 


Dear Parents: 
rhe sudden arrival of spring makes 
us realize that we have only two more 


months 


before school 


another year 
ends. This is a good time to evaluate 
what we have done in the past seven 
months, and to plan for the rest of the 
year. Under the appropriate subject 
headings below, I listed 


have notes 
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about the work we are doing now and 
will be taking up in the forthcoming 
weeks: 

English: We have been working all 
year on good sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, word meanings, capitaliza- 
tion, and identifying verbs and nouns. 
Now I feel the boys and girls have had 
sufficient drill to be able to write good 
short compositions, and in this subject 
we shall from now on concentrate on 
writing stories, reviews, discussions of 
current events, and articles. 
We shall write two compositions per 
week—some in class, and 
homework assignments. 


science 
others as 


Arithmetic: We are beginning our 
study of fractions, probably the most 
interesting phase of fourth grade arith- 
metic. I am using many graphic de- 
vices for fractions, and I 
have suggested that members of the 
class make some of these at home. 
Paper plates, metal-foil pie pans and, 
stvrofoam are examples of materials 
that can be used. 

Science: We shall finish 
of mammals by next week and will 
then start our unit on astronomy, 
which will last three or four weeks... . 


“seeing” 


our study 


i have been told by the parents 
of my pupils that these little sheets 
of information have been invalu- 
able in helping them assist their 
children throughout the year. Each 
one requires an evening’s work on 
my part to prepare, but replaces 
countless hours of individual com- 
munication and prevents possible 
m'sunderstandings, as well. 


Parent Visits to the Classroom 


‘The final method of communi- 
cation I use is that of having par- 
ents visit the classroom to observe 
what is going on. 

I ask them to arrange the visit 
ahead of time for two reasons. First, 
I don’t feel that instruction can 
function effectively if interrupted 
by random visits. Second, when I 
know in advance which parents are 
coming, it’s possible to present 
some phase of the work in which 
I know they’re interested. Some- 
times I invite all the parents to 
observe a particular class activity 
in progress. 

I have confidence in what I am 
teaching my pupils, and because 
of this, I am willing to let my par- 
ents see what goes on in my class- 
room. If we, as teachers, are ill at 
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ease about our own capacities, then 
we belong in some other field, for 
one of our main reasons for our 
existence is the instilling of confi- 
dence in our pupils so that they 
may develop as happy, well-edu- 
cated individuals. 

Most parental visits to my class- 
room come during special invita- 
tion periods. These include weekly 
book club meetings, during which 
pupils give reports, discuss current 
events, or put on skits and plays 
they had prepared. Semetimes these 
are special periods to culminate 
units of work, during which pupils 
give reports of their research and 
tell about what they have learned. 

One of our most ambitious dem- 
onstrations Mexican fiesta 
put on at the close of the year. It 
was done in Spanish, with songs 
and skits interspersed with dances 
developed by the students them- 
selves. These performances gave 
parents an opportunity to see how 
their children compared with other 
members of the class. When report 
cards came home, the A’s or the D's 
were better understood. 

I have found that one of the best 
times to invite parents to the class- 
room is when a subject of national 
interest is being discussed. For ex- 
ample, when Sputnik I aroused 
criticism about elementary and sec- 
ondary science teaching, I invited 
parents to our 


was a 


classroom to view 
the science program in progress. By 
doing this, 
them that 
ceiving an 
this area. 


I was able to reassure 
their children were re- 
adequate education in 
i 1 
+ Tt 


¢ Teachers who realize the impor- 
tance of tapping into the parents’ 
“circuit” will get practical help 
from American Education Week 
materials (see September NEA 
JOURNAL, p. 84); from the monthly 
newsletter, It Starts in the Class- 
room, published by the National 
School Public Relations 
tion, NEA (9 issues a year. $3. 
Stock No. 41-B. Order from 
NSPRA.); and from an NEA Re- 
search Division study, The Class- 
room Teacher and Public Rela- 
tions (1959. 38p. 40¢. Stock No. 
43-432. Order from Publications- 
Sales Section, NEA.) 


Associa- 
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ECENT visitors to Michigan 
State University Oakland in- 


clude a mother who had rid- 
den all night by bus from Indiana, 
two high school seniors from Den- 
ver, and a boy from Massachusetts 
who'd taken $120 of hard-earned 
savings out of his college fund to 
spend on a flying visit. 

Certainly there is nothing unus- 
ual about visiting colleges. But 
MSUO, at Rochester, Michigan, is 
a new institution without ivy and 
without prestige. What draws peo- 
ple to this campus is the idea of a 
new university dedicated to pro- 
ducing, not well-rounded individ- 
uals for grey-flannel jobs, but young 
men and women with sharp edges 
and uncowed consciences, 
with the character to be the critics 
of society rather than conformists 
to it. 

Michigan State University Oak- 
land is a pioneer institution; it has 
been labeled revolutionary, and its 
curriculum has been called a rever- 
sal of educational trends. 

It may adopt some revolutionary 
methods, and we hope it does, for 
education is long overdue for some 
technological improvements in its 
craft and guild medievalism. How- 
ever, MSUO is by no means revo- 
lutionary in so far as its objectives 
are concerned. 

MSUO’s goals are classically con- 
servative. It intends to concentrate 


perse ns 


Mr. Pope is executive assistant to the 
chancellor, Michigan State University 
Oakland, at Rochester. 
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A glimpse of the modern 


MSUO library 


LOREN POPE 


on producing jmen and women of 
broad understanding and_ high 
principle. 


ry 

Da university had its genesis 
in the need for facilities to educate 
Michigan’s multiplying population, 
in the gift of a 1600-acre estate and 
S2 million from Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred G. Wilson, and in the vision 
and imagination of President John 
\. Hannah of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

With the need in view and the 
land and money in hand, in 1957, 
Dr. Hannah took an unprecedented 
approach to founding a university: 
He named a committee of fifty com- 
munity leaders—top executives of 
automobile companies, of banks, 
and together with 
school officials, housewives, and la- 
bor leaders—to shape the outlines 
of the new university. 

This citizen group decided that 
the urgent need was for a liberal 
arts college, placing full emphasis 
on intellectual achievements, not 
on earning a living. To take ad- 
vantage of their once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to start a university 
from scratch, they called in a panel 
of twenty of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens and 
educators. 

Included were such persons as 
Henry Heald, president and direc- 


newspapers, 


leading 
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tor of the Ford Foundation; Sarah 
Blanding, president of Vassar; Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Johns Hopkins University; Lee Du- 
Bridge, president of California In- 
stitute of Technology; Henry Luce, 
editor-in-chief of Time Life 
magazines. 

This group proposed outlines for 
what are now MSUO’s four pro- 
grams: liberal arts, teacher educa- 
tion, business administration, and 
engineering science. The panelists, 
like the community leaders, said 
liberal arts should be the heart of 
the college and that it should have 
full autonomy to develop its own 
program. 

The panel on business adminis- 
tration, for example, questioned the 
advisability of undergraduate busi- 
ness administration study at all. In 
their panel discussion, the engineer- 
ing deans declared that engineering 
education today is obsolete, with its 
emphasis on transitory techniques 
rather than on fundamental knowl- 
edge. 

The result of the various panel 
discussions is a school that reverses 
a trend toward the supermarket, a 
trend that has been gathering force 
ever since 1875—as attested by such 
studies as that made about two 
years ago for the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation by Earl J. McGrath, former 
United States 
education. 

This report declared that, with 
the single exception of St. John’s 
College in Annapolis, every liberal 


and 


Commissioner of 
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arts program in America has been 
moving toward job preparation 
through outright vocational train- 
ing or excessive specialization with- 
in disciplines for career ends. 

Yale University, McGrath noted, 
was then offering forty undergrad- 
uate courses in biology. Even con- 
servative liberal arts colleges, re- 
sponding to pressure by their com- 
munities, have added such things as 
schools of nursing, departments of 
journalism, business administra- 
tion, and so on. 

Another report that had dis- 
turbed the minds of those advising 
with Dr. Hannah the book 
written three years ago by Philip E. 
Jacob, professor of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who had set out to discover whether 


was 


studying the social sciences affected 
the values of college students (see 
NEA Journat, January 1958, page 
ei: 

JID). 

Dr. Jacob’s conclusion was that 
at least three-quarters of American 
college students placed no other 
god before conformity—that they 
were totally uninterested in sticking 
out their necks for any moral prin- 
ciple. They were interested only in 
being machined and polished to fit 
into comfortable 
places on the 
line. 


and 
American 


rewarding 
assemblv 
gut some few colleges, Jacob 
found, did have “‘a peculiar poten- 
cy” to influence character. To find 
out what this potency was, the 
\merican Council on Education in- 
duced Edward D. Eddy, Jr., vice- 
president of the University of New 
Hampshire, to spend a year visiting 
a score of campuses in seventeen 
states in quest of the ethical elixir. 

Eddy reported that U.S. colleges 
generally have “made much pre- 
tense, accompanied by very little ac- 
complishment in developing eith- 
er the intellectual or the moral po- 
tential of youth.” Like Jacob, he 
did find that by virtue of what he 
calls “a high level of expectancy,” 
some colleges do enlarge the intel- 
lect and dey elop character. 


Ix laying the foundations for 


MSUO, Hannah’s citizen commit- 
tee, feeling that character building 
is the concern of a state educational 
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institution, determined to estab- 
lish a program to help offset the 
materialistic pragmatism «which, 
with the influence of the graduate 
school, has often governed the di- 
rection and content of undergrad- 
uate colleges. 

Hence the MSUO student will 
get a rigorous experience centered 
on the liberal arts. He will only be 
pointed in the direction of his in- 
tellectual or professional interests. 
He will take but four courses a 
year, only a few of which he will be 
able to choose himself, on the the- 
ory that baby does not know best. 

The 535 freshmen constituting 
the student body for 1959-60 took a 
required sequence in the Develop- 
ment of Western Institutions and 
Social Ideas, a course in which they 
did not read about, but read, and 
sought to understand, Plato, Aris- 
totle, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Aug- 
ustine, Montesquieu, Locke, and so 
on. Each also took a stiff year of 
rhetoric and literature, which in- 
volves writing a theme a week. In 
addition, each was asked to take a 
language and either mathematics, 
chemistry, or social science. 

As sophomores they are now tak- 
ing a year’s sequence in the fine 
arts and a v science. As 
juniors they must take a full vear’s 
sequence in the history and philos- 
ophy of science. 


laboratory 


Another required sequence, in 
foreign cultures, will stress Asiatic 
studies, and the Chinese language 
is being offered this year. Last year, 
a third of MSUO’s students studied 
Russian; the rest, French. In order 
to graduate, a student must demon- 
strate a command of, not just cred- 
its in, a foreign language. 

In his senior year, each student 
must take a course on the contem- 
porary issues that exemplify the 
questions facing all men at all 
times, and will examine each man’s 
responsibility to take a 
with regard to them. 


position 


No: only will our students have 
a common core of understanding, 
but each of the four programs will 
be treated broadly. Thus, in busi- 
ness administration, there will be 
no courses in techniques such as ac- 
counting. Instead, students will be 
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exposed to the principles of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political philos- 
ophies that will make them think 
of their corporate role and influ- 
ence in society. 

Engineering science students will 
get a broad base of physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics. A taste of 
their particular engineering inter- 
ests will come only in their senior 
year, and there will be no majors in 
civil, mechanical, or other branches 
of engineering. 

The liberal arts program will not 
be diluted with such trade school 
courses as journalism. 

Teacher education will be a uni- 
versity-wide responsibility, in the 
care of professionals in the field. 
Students will get their psychology, 
for example, from the same profes- 
sors as do all others. Every candi- 
date will take a major and a minor 
in the subjects in which he plans to 
teach, and among other things, a 
course in how to teach his subject. 

Equally noteworthy are some of 
the things that MSUO not 
have. It has no compulsory class at- 
tendance or roll calls, and few rules. 
If a student can pass a course with- 
out attending a lecture, we will ap- 
plaud him, not expel him. We only 
ask that he tell us how he does it 
so that we can pass the word along. 

There are no fraternities or so- 
rorities, no intercollegiate athletics, 


does 


and no physical education courses, 
although an extensive intramural 
sports program is planned. 


Msuo’s first year of operation 
brought significant trials and test 
ing to the students, who are not a 
carefully screened elite. They are a 
cross section of average, good, and 
superior youngsters from urban, 
suburban, small and rural high 
schools, many with little or no so- 
phistication, prepartion, or back- 
ground for this Spartan-like exper- 
ience. 

Now, at midpoint of our second 
year, we are working toward the 
time—not many years from 
now, we hope—when MSUO bache- 
lor’s degree graduates will leave 
with the equivalent of today’s mas- 
ter’s degree. This is the challenge 
we have set, and we are confident 


our students will rise to meet it. + 


too 
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Brb- gave Maw? Ze Marg and. me). 
(lit Keave)rme answer Ve fotore. 
Loery body dad. (Are, their )w0rk, 
Please cath Jean aud (re, mgeelf) 
Hie, Kay) down, Rover. 
Mew Afferent (from, Chan) me. 
fp 
They dont Cook (Chee, <4) they Ashok. 


What 
IS 
Correct 
English 
Usage 


NE of the great problems of 
() English usage is how to arrive 

at standards of usage and how 
to measure details of usage against 
these standards. As long as teachers 
disagree, textbooks vary, and stu- 
dents are given conflicting or op- 
posing regulations for specific items 
of usage, the teaching of usage will 
be ineffective and of low 
Clearly there is a need for the set 
ting of What kinds of 
standards are called for, and 
shall thev be set? 


repute. 


standards. 


how 


Language is a form of human 
behavior. As such it is subject to 
variations. In all other human re- 
lationships a certain tolerance of 
variation within behavior patterns 
is taken for granted. In language, 
for reasons arising from the for- 
mality of its instruction, little o1 
no tolerance of variation has in the- 
ory been allowed, though in the 


actual use of the language it is easy 
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to demonstrate the tolerated vari- 
ations. 
It is a fact, unfortunately, that 
teachers, will correct supposed er- 
rors of students in speech or writ- 
ing, but will use forms 
themselves in conversation and let- 
ter writing. The reason for this is 
not that the 


the same 


teachers are careless, 
but that what they are teaching is 
artificial in comparison with the 
actual current English 
which they themselves employ. 
Dare the schools set 


usage of 


a standard 
of usage then? Yes—in fact, they 
must. But the nature of the stand- 
ard must be better understood, and 
its detailed applications more pre- 
cisely drawn than is now true. 


Because students of 


language 
have been pointing out for some 


years that textbook rules often con- 


flict with actual current usage, some 
teachers feel that such writers are 
lowering, if not eliminating, stand- 
ards. It is very important to correct 
this misapprehension and to recog 
nize why the objective study of ow 
language, properly interpreted, re 
sults in a surer foundation of stand 
ards rather 
anarchy. 


than in laxity o1 
Let us examine, then, in what 
talk about standards 
in English and how such standards 
can be determined and utilized fo1 
instruction. 


Maus rErs of human _ behavior 
tend to become regulated by stand- 
ards which are observed and prac 


sense we can 


ticed by properly brought up peo- 
ple. One of the signs of what we 
call good breeding is to know the 
standards of conduct set by ow 
society and to practice them with 
reasonable faithfulness. 


We use the word “uncouth” to 
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describe a person who does not fol- 
low the accepted patterns. It is 
interesting to note that this word 
in earlier English simply means one 
who does not know. Therefore we 
teach standards to our children so 
that they may know and practice 
acceptable ways to avoid being con- 
sidered “uncouth.” 

Inherent in the application of 
these standards is some degree of 
tolerance for variation. For exam- 
ple, in our society, when a lady 
enters a room in which gentlemen 
are seated, the latter are expected 
to rise. However, in our current 
social setting, in which the hostess 
is frequently cook and maid as well 
as lady of the house, it wouid be 
absurd for gentlemen to rise. every 
time she enters the living room. 
A properly trained gentleman 
learns by instruction and experi- 
ence when he should rise and when 
he should not. 

English usage is another area 
in which standards are set by cus- 
tom and prestige, to accomplish 
certain social goals. 

One of these goals is accuracy. 
Language which obscures and con- 
fuses communication fails in its 
very purpose for being. Patterns of 
usage which lead to ambiguity or 
to misunderstanding are certainly 
open to correction. We laugh at 
such infelicities as: “Having eaten 
our lunch, the Buick chugged up a 
steep incline.” Worse than some- 
thing like this are the confusions 
that reflect muddy thinking. 

A second goal is conformity, or 
social acceptability. No one mis- 
understands, “I ain’t done it,” but 


¢ Elementary school teachers can find 
much that is helpful in this feature, 
even though it is designed for junior 
and senior high school teachers. Ele- 
mentary teachers may also obtain from 
the NEA Teaching Composition by 
Alvina T. Burrows, which is No. 18 in 
the series, “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” Drawn from research ma- 
terials on teaching composition in ele- 
mentary schools, it was published 
jointly by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers and the American Edu- 
cational Research Association, both 
NEA departments, 1959. 32p. 25¢. 
Stock No. 11-517. 
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such a usage reflects either igno- 
rance or indifference. The former 
is culpable only when opportunity 
to learn is spurned; the second 
has no excuse. Therefore we in- 
struct and correct to bring students 
to an understanding of and _ per- 
formance within a range of com- 
mon- acceptance of English pat- 
terns. 

A third goal, often confused with 
the second, is to choose language 
so as to achieve superior form or 
elegance in English usage. This is 
a high level goal, worthy of every 
effort toward its accomplishment 
when the first two goals are reason- 
ably well accomplished. 

Good form must be built upon a 
foundation of accuracy and social 
conformity. What happens, how- 
ever, is that books and teachers of- 
ten pick up bits of usage that be- 
long to the level of elegance and 
foist them upon students who are 
as yet unsure of the basic social pat- 
terns of usage. 

Bits of supposed elegance in lan- 
guage imposed upon faulty basic 
patterns are as inappropriate as a 
mink stole worn with blue jeans. 
Teaching such matters as an in- 
variable “It is I’, the avoidance of 
a split infinitive, and the avoidance 
of a terminal preposition to stu- 
dents whose basic accuracy and so- 
cial conformity are still uncertain 
constitutes an error of pedagogy 
equivalent to teaching double-stop- 
ping on a violin to a student who 
can't yet play an accurate scale. 


Ix usage, as in all other patterns 
of behavior instruction, first things 
must come first. How do we deter- 
mine what these first things are? 

For accuracy in communication, 
certain patterns of usage must be 
established as early as possible. It 
is the English teacher’s misfortune 
that children come to school with 
the patterns of language already 
set, patterns which often lack both 
accuracy and social acceptability, 
and which must therefore be bro- 
ken and re-formed. 

Clear, unambiguous communica- 
tion in speech requires accuracy in 
pronoun uses, accuracy in forms of 
irregular verbs, correct number 
agreement between subjects and 
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verbs, and the recognition of case 
conformity in appositional pro- 
nouns. 

In writing, many basic patterns 
of punctuation and capitalization 
are essential to accuracy of com- 
munication. The test of these mat- 
ters is a practical one: Does the 
faulty pattern tend to obscure or 
confuse meaning? Does the correc- 
tion result in clarity of meaning? 
All items of usage for which the 
answers to the preceding questions 
are affirmative become matters for 
instruction when and as needed. 

The patterns established by social 
conformity are less amenable to 
exact definition. It is in this area 
that considerable tolerance is per- 
mitted. Nevertheless, contemporary 
social usage rules out of tolerance 
a large number of expressions about 
which there need be no confusion. 
Borderline usages, on the other 
hand, are in some situations toler- 
ated and in others avoided, to the 
point that many of them become 
choices of elegance rather than of 
social necessity. More will be said 
about these later. 


Js the following list of usages, 
intended to suggest the founda- 
tional level of word-usage instruc- 
tion, I have attempted to collect 
all the items essential to accuracy 
of communication and all the items 
needed to meet the minimal stand- 
ards of social acceptability. 

The order is roughly that in 
which the usage decisions become 
significant in the student’s com- 
mand of his language. 

This list may prove useful in 
the formation of grade-level cur- 
riculums for usage instruction as a 
guide to items for inclusion. 

1. The elimination of all baby- 
talk and “cute” expressions. 

2. The correct use of J, me, he, 
him, she, her, they, them. (Excep- 
tion, it’s me.) 

3. The correct uses of is, are, 
was, were with respect to number 
and tense. 

4. Correct past tenses of com- 
mon irregular verbs such as saw, 
gave, took, brought, bought, stuck. 

5. Correct use of past participles 
of the same verbs and similar verbs 
after auxiliaries. 
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6. Elimination of the double 
negative: We don’t have no ap- 
ples, etc. 

7. Elimination = of 
forms: Ain’t, hisn, 
theirselves, etc. 

8. Correct use of possessive pro- 
nouns: My, mine, his, hers, theirs, 
ours. 

9. Mastery of the distinction be- 
tween its, possessive pronoun, and 
it’s, it is. 

10. Placement of have or its re- 
duction to ’ve between I and a past 
participle. 

11. Elimination of them as a de- 
monstrative pronoun. 

12. Elimination of this here and 
that there. 

13. Mastery of use of a and an 
as articles. 

14. Correct use of personal pro- 
nouns in compound constructions; 
as subject (Mary and I), as object 
(Mary and me), as object of prep- 
osition (to Mary and me). 

15. The use of we before an ap- 
positional noun when subject; us 
when object. 

16. Correct number agreement 
with the phrases there is, there are, 
there was, there were. 

17. Elimination of he don’t, she 
don’t, it don’t. 

18. Elimination 
teach, leave for let. 

19. Elimination of pleonastic 
subjects: my brother he; my moth- 
er she; that fellow he. 

20. Proper agreement in number 
with antecedent pronouns one and 
anyone, everyone, one. 
With everybody and none some tol- 
erance of number seems acceptable 
now. 


analogical 
hern, ourn, 


of learn for 


each, no 


21. The use of who and whom 
as reference to persons. (But note, 
Who did he give it to? is tolerated 
in all but very formal situations, in 
which To whom did he 
preferable.) 

22. Accurate use of said in re- 
porting the words of a speaker in 
the past. 

23. Correction of lay down to lie 
down. 

24. The distinction between 
good as adjective and well as ad- 
verb; e.g., He spoke well. 

25. Elimination from writing of 
can’t hardly, all the farther (for as 


ive it? is 


oO 
S 
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far as) and Where is he (she, it) 
at? 


Lwasmucn as usage standards vary 
from year to year, some items in 
this list may become obsolete with 
the passage of time. Other items 
will perhaps have to be added. 
Certainly many items which for- 
merly appeared in such lists are 
conspicuously absent. 

It is my contention that such 
items have been moved by custom 
from social necessity to social tol- 
erance—they are cautionary mat- 
ters to be dealt with when students 
have mastered the fundamentals. 

In the writing or formal speech 
of the superior student, they may 
well be pointed out as choices of 
perferred form, about which the 
competent student should be in- 
formed. Teaching them to students 
whose basic patterns are unsettled 
violates the pedagogical principle 
of teaching first things first. 

Here are some of the borderline 
usages: 

1. Making no distinction between 
shall and will. 

2. The split infinitive. 

3. The use of like as a conjunc- 
tion. 

4. The use of “different than” 
as in “He’s different than me.” 

5. The pattern “she is one of 
those girls who are” 

6. The pattern “The reason I 
did this is because . i 

7. The pattern myself as a sub- 
stitute for me as in, “I understand 
you will meet Mrs. Jones and my- 
self at the station.” 

8. Not using the possessive case 
with the gerund. “What do you 
think of Jean coming here?” 

There are, of course, many other 
specific items which fall into the 
class of usages tolerated in most 
situations of communication, but 
which are often excluded from pol- 
ished speech and writing. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Does one arrive in or at Wash- 
ington, D. C.? 

2. May a broken toy be fixed, or 
must it be repaired? 


3. Do four children divide the 


candy between 
them? 

4. Are you apt to catch a cold, 
liable to catch a cold, or only likely 
to catch a cold? 

5. Do you stay home for the af- 
ternoon, or must you stay at home? 

6. May something be done over 
again, or must it be done over? 

7. Does one put up at a hotel, 


stop at a hotel, or stay at a hotel? 

8. May a person be awfully kind, 
or must he be exceedingly kind? 

This list could go on for consid- 
erable length. The point that it 
demonstrates is the large amount 
of tolerance permitted for variety 
of expression in English usage, and 
the difficulty of drawing sharp lines 
of acceptability. 


them, or among 


From the foregoing discussion 
and illustrations certain principles 
pertaining to the teaching of Eng- 
lish usage may be drawn. They 
may be summarized in this manner: 

1. It is very difficult, if not im- 
possible to label choices in English 
usage with the words right and 
wrong; if these terms are used at 
all, they must be considered rela- 
tive in application. Usage choices 
may by custom be expected in cer- 
tain linguistic situations and are 
therefore “right’’ in those situa- 
tions. Where the specific usage does 
not apply, to the situation it is 
‘wrong.”’ 

The twenty-five categories of us- 
age listed above could not be con- 
sidered invariably “right.” They 
represent matters which for rea- 
sons of accuracy of expression 
and of social acceptability call fon 
utilization in appropriate patterns 
of speech and writing. 

2. The principle of first things 
first is especially applicable to the 
teaching of English usage. First 
things are determined by applying 
the questions, “Does this usage ob- 


scure or confuse the communica- 


tion?” “Does this usage carry a so- 
cial penalty by lying outside the 
range of normal tolerance in _ us- 


age?” If an affirmative answer to 
either question applies to a partic- 
ular usage, it belongs in the first 
rank of items to be corrected by 
instruction and practice. 

3. A large number of choices in 
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English usage lie within the range 
of tolerance, one form being in 
many common linguistic situations 
allowable, even customary, but 
avoided in more formal or polished 
linguistic situations. Such choices 
can rarely be subject to arbitrary 
rules, but are subject to the de- 
gree of experience, judgment, and 
taste developed by the user. 

4. It follows, then, that usage 
instruction, as pupils mature, 
moves away from specific precepts 
to the development of linguistic 
experience, judgment, and _ taste. 
Che ideal of usage instruction may 
be described as developing sensitiv- 
ity to appropriateness of usage 
choice. The student should advance 
from the question, “Is this right?” 
to the question, “Is this choice most 
appropriate to my purpose of com- 
munication? 

To these principles one final 
word should be added. If the goal 
of teaching English usage is to help 
the student to achieve “correct- 
ness’ in communication, special 
note must be made of the fact that 
the correctness is for the sake of 
the communication, and not the 
reverse, communication for the sake 
of correctness. 

In our schools today, too many 
lessons, too many workbooks, .and 
even too Many composition exer- 
cises are planned for the sake of 
teaching “correctness” as though 
correctness were an end in itself. 
Pushed to its logical conclusion, 
this attitude would lead to the gen- 
eralization that the most accurate 
student is the one who says nothing 
at all, either in speech or writing, 
for he would make no errors. The 
absurdity of the extreme is obvious. 
Likewise ridiculous is the opposite 
extreme—that students should write 
and speak in order to be corrected. 

Let it become generally under- 
stood that students should write 
and speak to develop the essential 
art of communication. In the ad- 
vancement of this art, correctness, 
within the relative terms used 
above, is desirable to enhance the 
communication. But correctness is 
not an end in itself, and it should 
therefore never be allowed to in- 
hibit the growth of skill in com- 


+ With: a 
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B. JO KINNICK 


“PP HE print in blood of a naked 
foot to be traced through 
the street of a town.” 

That was the entry from Haw- 
thorne’s American notebooks which 
I had just heard my English teach- 
er read. I sat on the edge of my 
chair back in my high school class- 
room and knew that was the entry 
I wanted to develop. Of the fifteen 
or twenty entries she had read, that 
was the one. 

There are just seventeen words 
in that entry, but they drew my 
imagination back to the  witch- 
craft trials, back to Salem, back 
.. . back. The words stimulated my 
thoughts to such a mad backward 
race in time that I felt out of 
breath and my pencil shook in my 
fingers. 


mn 
Creative writing assignments 
which grow out of literature 
studied do not always have the 
evocative power generated by the 
Hawthorne notebook entries, but 
they always have an extra dimen- 
sion. They deepen understanding 
of literature while they stretch the 
imagination to encompass the idea 
and to find words to express it. 
They represent the greatest econ- 
omy of time and energy for both 
teacher and student because they 
are indigenous to the soil being 
cultivated and not spindly seed- 
lings transplanted from the list of 
fifty composition titles at the end 
of a chapter entitled “Creative 
Writing” in the language book. 
Fortunate indeed is the teacher 
of American literature when it 
comes to writing assignments. 
Franklin, Poe, Hawthorne, Emer- 
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son, and Thoreau are at hand ready 
to motivate the writing. 

Students find Franklin’s home- 
spun metaphors stimulating to ex- 
pository writing. They like the way 
Franklin rephrased some of the 
wisdom of the ages and set it down 
looking as characteristically Amer- 
ican as a drugstore with a special 
on bicycles. 

The Hawthorne notebooks are 
also a rich source of ideas. My stu- 
dents have responded with essays, 
short stories, and poems to such 
entries as these: 

“Follow out the fantasy of a 
man taking his life in installments, 
instead of at one payment—say ten 
years of life alternately with ten 
years of suspended animation.” 

“In an old house, a mysterious 
knocking might be heard on the 
wall, where had formerly been a 
doorway, now bricked up.” 

“The best of us being unfit to 
die, what an inexpressible absurd- 
ity to put the worst to death.” 

Just as stimulating to creative 
writing but often to creative writ- 
ing in exposition rather than 
narration are the Emerson and 
Thoreau journals. The _ teacher 
may go directly to the journals or 
may use those excellent cullings 
from the journals, The Heart of 
Emerson’s Journals and The Heart 
of Thoreau’s Journals. (Bliss Perry, 
editor. Houghton.) A paperback, 
Basic Selections from Emerson, 
edited by Eduard C. Lindeman for 
Mentor, contains some of the most 
rewarding of the Emerson essays 
and concludes with a generous col- 
lection of Emerson apothegms. 

I have asked students to choose 
five of the apothegms which seem 
to have the most meaning for them, 
to think about them for a week or 
so, seeing which of the ideas grows 
the most with mulling over, then 
to write to the point of one 
apothegm. Since the Emerson 
apothegm is the generalization, the 
student writer’s job is not to gen- 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


eralize still further but to agree or 
disagree with the saying and to 
provide the specifics to support his 
stand. 

Some samples of Emerson note- 
book entries to which student writ- 
ers often respond creatively are 
these: 
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Faith is a telescope. 

Politeness ruins conversation. 

The effect of a fanciful word mis- 
placed is like that of a horn of ex- 


quisite polish growing on a human 
head. 


But the only evil I find in idleness 
is unhappiness. 


1960 
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God save a great man from a little 
circle of flatterers. 


The man who can make hard things 
easy is the educator. 


Since before a student’s writing 
can be creative a certain amount 


of demolition or at least a_ thor- 
ough shaking up of his treasure- 
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trove of clichés must take place, 
Henry Thoreau is most helpful to 
the English teacher. 

His ideas have a freshness which 
suggest tomorrow instead of yester- 
day. The factor which is most help- 
ful to the teacher of composition is 
that students are rarely indifferent 
to Thoreau. Either they see in his 
nonconformity an originality, wis- 
dom, and courage which they ap- 
plaud, or they are at some pains to 
support specifically their rejection 
of his ideas. 

If the teacher employs the writ- 
ings of a twentieth century non- 
conformist to stimulate student 
ideas and creative writing, parents 
may protest. But Thoreau was a 
nonconformist none can claim was 
un-American. 


Some rewarding creative writ- 
ing assignments do not begin with 
literature or responses to literature. 
One assignment begins by 
students to choose sensory re- 
then to find words 
that fit the. responses. In this as- 
signment, members of the 
suggest specific 
sensory responses. 


asking 


sponses and 
class 
words to evoke 

As the teacher writes their 
gestions on the 


sug- 
board, students 
soon get the idea that 
“musty” 


sense of 


“acrid” and 
are good additions to the 
smell 
words 


vocabulary while 
like “bad,” “hor- 
rible,”” and “stinks” are no help at 
all. Then each student writes a 
paragraph in which he attempts to 
re-create for his reader a sensory 
response. Some paragraphs have a 
way of turning into short poems, 
and that is good, too. 


general 


Row editors may collect the ef- 
forts and grade them on how well 
they re-create the 


taste, or 


smell, 
touch experience. 
The one or two best efforts in each 
row may 


sound, 
sight, 


be read aloud. 
A satisfactory grading system, 
which students may administer, in- 
volves double plus for the 


successful 


most 
fairly 
didn’t 
ex perience) 
did not trv hard 
enough or who did not get the idea 
the first time around. The students 
receiving minus ought to be given 


piec es, plus for 


and minus (he 


re-create the 


successful, 
sensory 


for those who 
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another try. It is well for the teach- 
er to check the second efforts of 
such students against the first un- 
successful attempts. 


I; is just a step from the para- 
graph invoking the sensory re- 
sponse to the unified-effect piece, 
in which the student attempts to 
create a single emotional response 
in his reader. 

“Try to show character by action 
or dialogue or both,” is an assign- 
ment which does not seem frighten- 
ing to tenth, eleventh, or even 
ninth graders who have tried the 
paragraphs on the senses. Those 
who have attempted to create a 
unified effect often find themselves 
launched into a_ short and 
have already revealed character by 
action or dialogue. 

For the reading and evaluation 
of student short stories, I break up 
the class into groups of five. Then 
the student stories, each with a 
sheet of manila paper clipped to it, 
are divided up among the groups. 
(Students who have not finished 
the assignment continue working 
on‘ their own stories. In other 
words, the evaluation is a privilege 
to be earned and not a duty as- 
signed.) 

Each of the students in the 
groups reads silently the stories al- 
located to his group, then writes 
two or three lines of comment on 
the manila sheet, signs his name to 
his evaluation, and passes the story 
on to another member of his group. 
When two groups have read all 
the stories received, they may ex- 
change them with another group 
for further evaluation. 

The comments must be specific. 
Students are told that they will 
receive two grades for the project, 
one for their own original story 
and one for the insight shown by 
their evaluations. It 


story 


may be well 
to suggest a minimum expectation 
of from three to five story evalua- 
tions. 


Ox: way of making students 
aware of a particular literary style 
is to attempt an imitation of that 
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style. Recently I gave the following 
assignment to a_ senior college- 
prep class that had just finished 
reading the Odyssey: 

“Write up a high school event 
in your best imitation of Homeric 
style. Keep it under two pages and 
be sure to employ epithet.” 

Many other kinds of creative 
writing assignments bring a good 
response. For example, displaying 
a shell, a feather, a silver spoon, 
a broken doll—even a little cup of 
sand—may be the starting point for 
a profitable writing experience. 
Let the object be the taking-off 
point for an essay, a short short 
story, or a poem. It is important 
not to evaluate the results by their 
length: A seventeen syllable haiku 
may be the most evocative piece 
any of the stimuli bring forth. 

In evaluating creative writing 
assignments, the teacher should 
keep in mind the main purpose of 
the assignment: to re-create a sense 
experience, to create a_ unified 
effect, to show character through 
conversation and/or action. 

Two grades seem advisable. The 
top one should measure the stu- 
dent’s effectiveness in doing what 
he set out to do. (Surely this grade 
should count for more than the 
other.) The bottom grade should 
be for spelling, grammar, composi- 
tion form—that which the teacher 
often lumps under the term “me- 
chanics” but which she observes is 
never ‘‘mechanical.”’ 


Creative writing not only 
builds better students; it develops — 
better people because it brings to 
each writer a sense of pride and 
fulfillment. 

It is now widely accepted by 
students and parents and teachers 
that schools must encourage stu- 
dents to do a great deal ‘more writ- 
ing in the future than they have 
done in the past if we are to be a 
nation with even fair writing com- 
petencies. Because creative writing 
sharpens perceptions, expands vo- 
cabularies, enlarges concepts ac- 
quired through the study of 
literature, and fulfills the individ- 
ual student's desire to create, it is 
and should be a pillar in the school 
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Learning the art of writing, step by step, high school students build 
upon previous foundations to deepen, refine, and reinforce their skills. 


Secondary school composition should be 


A SERIES 
OF STEPS 
LEADING 


JOSEPH MERSAND 
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ow can we teach the skills re- 

quired in the art of writing 

- so that learning to write well 

will become a purposeful, satisfy- 

ing, sequential, and cumulative ex- 
perience? 

This question was probably dis- 
cussed almost as soon as instruc- 
tion in written composition was in- 
cluded in the secondary school 
curriculum. Even a cursory look 
at courses of study in secondary 
school English over the past fifty 
years shows that although sequen- 
tiality and cumulativeness were 
certainly hoped and planned for, 
only infrequently has this theo- 
retical architecture been built into 
the classroom. 

Today, the problem of sequen- 
tiality is particularly complicated 
because our secondary school pop- 
ulation is so heterogeneous with 
respect to abilities, home back- 
ground, interests, and future life 
plans. It was much easier to plan a 
sequence of writing skills in 1900 
when the high school population 
was mostly college-bound. 

It was precisely this problem of 
sequentiality, not only in written 
composition but in other aspects 
of the English language arts, which 
confronted us in New York City a 
few years ago when we set out to 
write a course of study for our 
senior high schools. 

As curriculum co-ordinator for 
academic high schools in 1953-54, 
I first made a study of many state- 
ments issued by other large and 
small school systems, of the lead- 
ing textbooks on composition then 
in wide use, and of many articles 
on written composition in the vari- 
ous educational journals. 

Then a steering committee was 
formed of some twenty outstand- 
ing heads of English departments, 
experienced teachers, principals, 
and other qualified consultants. 
Our decision was that the best we 
could do for a large school system 
like ours would be to set up allo- 
cations of learning which we felt 
appropriate for grades 10-12. 

Once our recommendations had 
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been made, we invited comments 
from every chairman of English 
in our senior high schools—almost 
ninety in all—and modifications in 
the proposed allocations for learn- 
ing were made. 

Final result was a course of 
study published by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York 
in 1956 under the title English 
Speech Language Arts for Senior 
High Schools. 

Summarized below are some of 
the steps set forth in this course of 
study. They show each suc- 
ceeding year can build upon pre- 
vious foundations to deepen, to re- 


how 


fine, and to reinforce learning. 


Usage and Language Skills 


In the tenth grade, instruction 
strives to increase students’ mastery 
of the sentence form, both com- 
pound and complex, their ability 
to write and punctuate varied and 
interesting sentences, and to make 
smooth transitions from one idea 
to another. Students are also intro- 
duced to the use of the colon in for- 
mal listings, and the problem of 
punctuating broken quotations. 

In the eleventh year, students 
get added experience in writing 
and punctuating many kinds of 
simple, complex, and compound 
sentences. The correct reference of 
pronouns is stressed, as is the cor- 
rect placement of modifiers in 
order to avoid ambiguity. Students 
learn how to use the semicolon, the 
dash, and parentheses to add _ va- 
riety to sentence patterns. Practice 
in punctuating quotations and the 
quotation within the quotation is 
also provided. 

The twelfth grade puts the cap- 
stone on the student's ability to 
write and punctuate all sentence 
forms. By this time he is expected 
to have eliminated his own lan- 
guage errors and to have grown in 
ability to make his meaning clear 
and to co-ordinate parallel ideas in 
a sentence. 


Paragraph building 
Tenth grade work gives the stu- 
dent practice in organizing sen- 
tences into paragraphs according to 
a logical plan, organizing the para- 
graph itself around a central idea, 
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and the paragraphs into a piece 
of writing according to a_prear- 
ranged outline. 

In the eleventh grade, the process 
of paragraph refinement moves to 
emphasis on topics, transitions, 
and different methods of para- 
graph development. Students learn 
to recognize and use _ parallel 
structure, and to better co-ordinate 
and subordinate ideas. Further 
practice is provided in organizing 
paragraphs according to outlines, 
with stress now on ways which pre- 
logic and_ provide stylistic 
effects. Students are taught how to 
paragraph dialogue. 

In the twelfth grade, the student 
is helped to become more adept at 
using varied modes of co-ordination 
and subordination of ideas in sen- 
tence, paragraph, and whole com- 
position. Transitions from sentence 
to sentence and paragraph to para- 
graph receive attention, as well as 
the use of varied methods of para- 
graph development and placement 
to achieve effects. The student is 
challenged to write coherent para- 
graphs in which the topic is clear 
though not expressed. 


serve 


Vocabulary 


Tenth grade learning situations 
stimulate growing interest in words, 
word associations, and _ origins. 
Students learn to define many 
words through their context and to 
introduce variety and interest into 
their writing by using synonyms 
and original, rather than _hack- 


neyed, expressions. Discussions of 
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language-arts experiences aid de- 
velopment of competency in the 
use of critical terms. 

In the eleventh grade, applica- 
tion of etymology to the study of 
words and their meaning deepens 
the student’s interest in new words 
and sharpens his capacity to use 
them more precisely and with bet- 
ter understanding of shades of 
meaning. Over-all results should 
show a growing knowledge of the 
linguistic backgrounds of English 
and increased sensitivity to the 
beauty of language. 

The twelfth grade student im- 
proves his vocabulary through 
conscious effort in reading and by 
exercises and drills which help 
him use new and colorful words 
with accuracy. At this level, 
emphasis is placed on arousing the 
student's interest in the poetic and 
connotative words he meets in lit- 
erary contexts. 


too, 


Letter Writing 

This is an area where the learn- 
ing process is, perhaps, more cu- 
mulative than sequential. Experien- 
ces throughout senior high school 
involve writing letters of real pur- 
pose, and stress the habitual use of 
correct forms. The tenth grade stu- 
dent gets a general introduction to 
the social letter, the business letter, 
and the letter to the editor. 

In the eleventh grade, more at- 
tention is given to letters of spe- 
cial purpose, such as letters of in- 
troduction, recommendation, and 
application and to the types of 
business letters which must place 
orders, register complaints, ex- 
press apology or censure. 

In the twelfth grade there is op- 
portunity for greater mastery of the 
letter to the editor. Previous train- 
ing is amplified in the develop- 
ment of skill in recognizing social 
issues, gathering factual material, 
thinking critically, and expressing 
ideas clearly and cogently. 

Twelfth grade assignments also 
better prepare students to carry 
on social correspondence and deal 
with business-application forms. 


Factual and Expository Writing 


The tenth grade lays the basic 
foundations which enable students 
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to prepare reports. These include 
practice in limiting an area of in- 
vestigation, finding sources of ma- 
terial, and organizing reports on 
the basis of some logical outline, 
developed in advance either indi- 
vidually or by a group. Tenth grad- 
ers are introduced to the 
evaluation of books, plays, radio 
and TV and 
pictures. 


also 


programs, motion 

Their work is designed to assist 
growth in critical analysis; to de- 
velop feelings of responsibility for 
accurate, complete, and exact in- 
formation; and to teach them both 
how to judge the value of sources 
and how to acknowledge sources. 

In the eleventh grade, students 
plan and prepare longer and more 
complex reports, which involve the 
use of outlines developed in much 
more. detail. Organization of re- 
ports is stressed with attention fo- 
cused on the introduction, the 
transition, and the summary. More 
practice is provided in evaluation 
of books and other materials. 

The twelfth grade student un 
dergoes a refining and _ reinforce- 
ment of skills, techniques, and 
attitudes in developing outlines 
and writing reports. Note-taking 
takes him into a new area: the re- 
cording of the minutes of a meet- 
ing. As a senior, he is also intro- 
duced to the vocational skills 
required in writing news stories, 
reviews, and editorials. 


Personal and Imaginative 
W riting 
interest and 


grade 


The abilitv of the 
tenth student in creative 
writing is fostered by making him 
aware that his own adolescent ex- 
periences provide valuable, ready- 
at-hand material for 
These experiences 


his writing. 
lay the basis 
for his introduction to various lit- 
erary forms. Writing assignments 
at this level are designed to result 
in increased sensitivity to nature, to 
people, and to the immediate en- 
vironment; and in arousing the 
student’s interest in preparing and 
submitting material for publica- 
tion, if only in the school paper. 

By the eleventh grade, students 
should have a growing ability to 
write vividly and _ interestingly, 
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not only about their own experi- 
ences, but about those of others. 
Now students become more widely 
acquainted with various literary 
forms, and have some practice in 
the actual writing of verse, stories, 
scripts, and skits. 

Before completing the twelfth 
grade, the student has had writing 
experience in all the creative fields, 
adding now the essay, the sketch, 
and the autobiography. Final test 
of his growth in this area of lan- 
guage arts will be his willingness 
and ability to write independently 
and to submit what he has written 
for publication. 


Study Aids 


The student’s deftness in using 
the full resources of the library in 
carrying out written assignments 
is primarily a cumulative process, 
building up during the years. It 
becomes sequential only as_ the 
demands at successive levels in- 
crease in depth and complexity. 

The tenth grader writing his 
first report may need to consult 
only one source, take and organize 
a few notes according to a simple 
outline, and write a short and sim- 
ple text. By the time he graduates, 
he should be able to use the card 
index, take and correlate notes 
from many sources, and produce, 
from a detailed outline, a report 
or manuscript complete with foot- 
notes and bibliography. He should 
also have growing skill in organiz- 
ing and preparing class projects. 


. 

Tess allocations of learning 
are flexible enough to permit modi- 
fications for the bright and the 
slow student. That this is an ideal 
sequence no one would contend. 
After we have tried it out for a pe- 
riod of years in various types of 
schools, what is difheult will 
be placed in a higher grade and 
what is too easy will be eliminated. 

Eventually, I am certain, we 
shall discover the best sequence, 
one that is based on the new un- 
derstanding of how adolescents 
learn to write and on their future 
needs both in college and in their 
adult life. In the meantime, we 
feel that the sequence’ presented 


here merits consideration. + + 


too 
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Do Grammar Drills 
Help Writing Skills? 


Researcu findings from signifi- 
cant studies made during the last 
fifty years show clearly that direct 
methods of instruction that focus 
on writing activities and the struc- 
turing of ideas are more efficient 
in teaching sentence structure, 
usage, punctuation, and other re- 
lated factors than are such methods 
as nomenclature drills, diagram- 
ming, and rote memorization of 
grammatical rules. 

Research reveals that a knowl- 
edge of classificatory grammar has 
little measurable effect on the abil- 
ity to express ideas accurately on 
precisely in writing or speaking. 
Grammatical errors are individual 
matters and are best attacked 
through individual instruction. 
Young people improve their sen- 
tences by having many opportuni 
ties, with the guidance of the 
teacher, for structuring their own 
thoughts into sentences. 

The best way to develop ideas 
to be structured into sentences is 
to furnish greater richness of ex- 
perience and more opportunities 
for sharing of ideas. Children and 
adolescents gain their ideas from 
books, radio, TV, movies, and di- 
rect association with others in then 
homes, schools, and communities. 
A positive correlation exists be- 
tween the socioeconomic status of 
a child’s home and his growth in 
language. 

Although some researchers have 
been pessimistic about the lack of 
success by the school in eradicating 
grammatical errors which seem to 
reflect home background, 
studies show that the influence ol 
the school is most marked in the 
less privileged groups. 

The process of growth in lan- 
guage power is part of the total 
growth pattern. 

—Adapted from Research in 
Grammar and Usage and Its Im- 





some 





plications for Teaching Writing 
by Ingrid M. Strom, published as 
the September 1960 Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana 
University. 





The Slow 


Learner in 


the English Classroom 


CLAIRE 


T HILE slow 


working with 
learners, I've seen many a 
head lift and many a chin 
set with fresh determination when 
the student became convinced that 
his teacher sincerely believed him 
capable of improvement. In turn, 
this has convinced me that the 
basis of all improvement is the 
teacher’s faith in his students. 

A variety of approaches, as well 
as a long span of time, may be re- 
quired, however, before the slow 
learner gains a sense of confidence 
in himself and in his teacher. 


Woaerner the slow learner in 
English composition is encountered 
in a regular classroom or in re- 
medial the dimensions of 
the work given to him must be cut 
to size. Assignments must be short; 
they must come within the scope 
of his understanding and experi- 
ence. 

Many students lack the ability 
to distinguish between a complete 
sentence and a fragmentary one, 
but repeated drills and short as- 
signments can develop this ability. 

“My Favorite Month” is a good 
topic to assign at the beginning of 
the school year. Even the most un- 
imaginative student can find a few 
words to write about Christmas or 
some other holiday, winter or sum- 
mer sports, birthday months, or 
vacation activities. 

If the first results are but frag- 
ments, reading them aloud or hear- 
ing them read may help the stu- 
dent recognize the incompleteness, 
even the awkwardness, of what he 
has written. Of course, the teacher 
must know his students. Such medi- 


classes, 


Mrs. Bracken is a former teacher of 
remedial English in Boise, Idaho. She 
is now a reserve teacher there. 
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cine may be too strong for some 
sensitive slow learners. 

In time, even the slowest can be 
helped to understand that a writ- 
ten composition, like a piece of 
music, should give the hearer a 
satisfied sense of completeness. 
When progress is slow and discour- 
aging, the teacher must take a fresh 
grip on his own faith and call on 
two other important qualities—pa- 
tience and persistence. 

Resourcefulness and the sharing 
of a wide range of interests are also 
part of the formula for winning 
the student’s regard and creating 
a desire to learn. A large globe, for 
instance, can be almost as_ useful 
in teaching composition as geog- 
raphy. When the teacher asks one 
of her students, “What part of the 
world would you like to visit to- 
day?” his reply gives the rest of 
the class a topic for a few sentences 
of agreement or difference. 

Or, just before a library period, 
each student may be allowed to se- 
lect a travel target of his own, and 
then browse for bits of information 
which he organizes into simple 
sentences and short paragraphs. 

When co-ordinated with day-to- 
day programs, the library can be 
an enchanting source of materials 
for compositions. Interest may be 
sparked, for example, by suggest- 
ing such a title as “A Surprise in 
the Library” and sending each 
student to find just that—a book, 
a picture, an article, a poem he 
had not known was there. Then he 
is challenged to write briefly about 
his discovery in a way that will 
awaken his classmates’ desire to 
know more about it. 


Bor what about the stolid stu- 
dent who shows no enthusiasm for 
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even the most fascinating subjects? 
The teacher must possess enough 
resilience to bounce back after re- 
peated discouragements and never 
stop trying to help students gain 
the desire to learn and some fulfill- 
ment of that desire. 

I recall a boy who did not real- 
ize his own need for improvement 
until well past the middle of the 
term. The other members of his 
class had acquired the ability to 
write short business letters that 
would prove acceptable in most of 
the ordinary affairs of life. Not so, 
Tom Griggs! He was satisfied to 
dash a few almost illegible lines 
across his paper, without regard 
to form or content. 

After class one day, I called Tom 
to my desk, where his letter lay 
side by side with one more care- 
fully written by another boy. 
Covering the signatures, I asked 
him which letter-writer he would 
hire if he were an employer. Tom 
flushed as he picked up his own 
worthless attempt and pointed to 
the other letter. “You win,” he told 
me; “I'll try to write one I wouldn't 
be ashamed to show a guy I'd like 
to work for.” 

Tom Griggs did not become a 
good student overnight, but from 
that moment, he did begin a long, 
slow climb that culminated in 
graduation from high school and 
a rather responsible business posi- 
tion. 

It is true that many factors over 
which the teacher has no control 
contribute to retardation. He can- 
not ensure that a student has suf- 
ficient sleep and adequate food, 
but he can stress the value of good 
health habits and exemplify them 
himself. He cannot solve the prob- 
lems of a troubled home, but he 
can create a relaxed, co-operative 
classroom atmosphere. 

The teacher must, of course, re- 
fuse to accept slovenly and incom- 
plete work, but when improvement 
occurs, even if only in the placing 
of commas or the use of new adjec- 
tives, he must give quiet words of 
commendation. With the pride of 
achievement engendered by his 
teacher’s faith, many a backward, 
faltering student has gone forward 
to success. = = 
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Papers and 


tion, students would write every 

day, and a competent and wise 
teacher would discuss each paper 
individually with its writer. 

The most obvious of the handi- 
caps to adequate writing in high 
school is the size of the teacher's 
student load. Curriculum guides 
may specify a theme a week and 
teachers may try to follow direc- 
tions; but a teacher cannot ade- 
quately criticize 150 to 200 themes 
a week. 

The solution is clear: Hire more 
teachers and reduce student loads. 
And this solution is not nearly so 
impossible as it is often assumed to 
be. 


-Since the recommendation of the 


g the ideal course in composi- 


Dr. Gorrell is professor and chairman, 
the Department of English, University 
of Nevada, Reno. He was chief consult- 
ant, composition, of the recent Port- 
land, Oregon, curriculum study. 


Students can often prof- 
it from discussing their 
papers among themselves. 


ROBERT M. GORRELL 


National Council of Teachers of 
English that no teacher of English 
should have more than 100 stu- 
dents, a number of good high 
schools have increased their staffs 
and successfully limited English 
teachers to 100 students. 

It is apparent, however, that even 
with the most effective recruiting 
of teachers, staff shortages will per- 
sist. In order to provide adequate 
writing practice, teachers and ad- 
ministrators need to explore every 
possible device for handling papers 
more efficiently without sacrificing 
standards. 

Following are suggestions, most 
of which have been tried with some 
success, some of which are compro- 
mises, for increasing the amount of 


Paper Work 


disciplined writing practice in high 
school. 


Writing Assignments 


Unless students are otherwise di- 
rected, a large portion of high 
school writing tends to be narra- 
tive and descriptive, often more im- 
pressive in length and enthusiasm 
than in accuracy and effectiveness. 
Experience in writing narration 
and description is valuable, partic- 
ularly in developing interest and 
fluency, but does little to prepare 
students for writing beyond high 
school, which is usually expository. 

The student who has written 
only running accounts of a vaca- 
tion trip or impressionistic descrip- 
tions of a sunset is often baffled by 
the problem of putting together a 
clear expository paragraph. The 
teacher, therefore, can both im- 
prove instruction and decrease his 
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reading by careful assignments of 
short, disciplined papers. 

In the first two years particularly, 
assignments might require only a 
single paragraph. If the teacher in- 
sists on well-developed, clearly or- 
ganized paragraphs, such assign- 
ments can be more demanding and 
more rewarding than longer, less 
specific exercises. 

Careful assignments can also help 
the teacher to economize in reading 
time. The teacher can emphasize 
some particular problem in the as- 
signment—making every sentence 
relevant to a clear topic sentence, 
for example—and then can concen- 
trate his correction on this one 
leaving criticisms of 
weaknesses for another as- 
signment. 


problem, 
other 


Teacher Assistance 


Even when it is impossible to re- 
luce student loads, teachers can be 
given help which will enable them 
to increase writing assignments. In 
a number of administra- 
tors, recognizing the heavy paper 
load of English teachers, have re- 
lieved them from various nonteach- 
ing responsibilities. 

More successfully still, some 
schools have been using teaching 
aides. Although there are obvious 
advantages in having each teacher 
read_ his papers, the use of 
part-time readers is certainly pref- 
erable to reducing writing or fail- 
ing to criticize papers at all. Quali- 
fied housewives, 


schools, 


own 


teaching cadets, 
and others can be found to work 
on a part-time basis, reading papers 
and assisting with time-consuming 
clerical work. 


Handling Papers 


Students sometimes profit when 
the teacher réquires regular writing 
even though he can read only part 
of the papers turned in. Such a sys- 
tem works best if the teacher skips 
an entire set of papers to avoid 
discriminating against individual 
students, and, of course, does not let 
the class know which papers will 
be marked. But papers written 
without criticism may merely rein- 
force bad habits. 

Teachers can economize in other 
ways. High school teachers, for ex- 
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ample, generally make less use than 
they might of correction symbols. 
Specific symbols—not just Cst for 
“Construction” or Awk for “Awk- 
ward,” but symbols tied to explana- 
tions and examples in a text or to 
full explanations that have been 
made in class—can save time. 

Symbols can be worked out for 
problems in organization and sen- 
tence structure as well as for me- 
chanics, and the teacher can quick- 
ly make a criticism that would, 
without a symbol, require a sen- 
tence or more of comment. 

Even with symbols, however, the 
teacher may not be able to read as 
many papers as he should assign. In 
that case, he can often use a class 
discussion as a profitable substitute 
for reading a set of papers. Using 
duplicated papers or an opaque 
projector, he can have students 
compare and criticize their own pa- 
pers on the specific topics intro- 
duced by the teacher. 

Student criticism perhaps works 
best when students are organized 
to work in groups on each other’s 
compositions. Some teachers have 
had considerable success in giving 
students responsibility for criticiz- 
ing (but not grading) a number of 
each other’s: papers. Usually they 
work in groups, writing corrections 
and criticisms on each other's pa- 
pers, discussing the compositions 
among themselves, and then report- 
ing their opinions and questions to 
the teacher, who moves from group 
to group. Students can spend a prof- 
itable hour in such criticisms. 


Karrananns with other, often 
more extensive, methods of dealing 
with large groups of students in- 
evitably will affect the teaching of 
English and therefore the assign- 
ment of writing. Large-group lec- 
tures, closed-circuit television, and 
schedule revision to break up the 
pattern of the five-period-a-week 
course all may affect the English 
teacher. 

But without these sweeping 
changes, the English teacher can 
still do much to improve instruc- 
tion in composition by working out 
ways to handle papers more effi- 
ciently so that he can assign more 


writing. #+ + 





The Library: 


A WRITING 


LABORATORY 


dents each year produce ex- 

amples of distinguished crea- 
tive work, some of it published 
in one form or other. Of course, not 
every individual has the innate ca- 
pacity to become a_ professional 
writer any more than every young- 
ster has the ability to become an 
Olympic athlete. Nevertheless, all 
students can improve their writing 
by doing a lot more reading and 
by writing, writing, writing. 

Busy as his life may be, when a 
typical teen-ager attempts to write, 
he quickly discovers how limited 
he is both in ideas and experi- 
ences. 

He soon discovers also that he 
must learn to write for a specific 
purpose in school, college, or his 
later professional life. This involves 
a thoughtful and coherent assem- 
bling of facts, and the coupling of 
knowledge with experience. Once 
he has uncovered facts and organ- 
ized his thinking, he must learn 


| HOoUSANDS of high school stu- 
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The student should learn to use library tools. 


how to communicate his ideas in 
a written form which others will be 
able to understand. 

Waiting to help the student, as 
he learns to write, is an exciting, 
fascinating place—the library. One 
of the teacher's important jobs is 
to introduce him to this veritable 
writing laboratory and, jointly with 
the librarian, to help him learn 
how to use the wealth that is con- 
tained in this storehouse of infor- 
mation. 


Wu AT are some of the ways that 
the library can help develop the 
student’s writing skill? 

The library can provide ideas. 
There is no dearth of ideas when 
teachers bring their classes to the 
library. As students examine the 
magazines, displays, and book 
shelves, and as the librarian begins 
to reveal the secrets of the Reader's 
Guide, the card catalog, and the 
vertical files, ideas 
avalanche. Now they must be 
sorted, examined, and _ selected. 
Now must begin the reading, which 


come in an 
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is the essential wellspring of most 
successful writing. 

The library can stimulate criti- 
cal and analytical writing. From 
the colleges comes the cry for stu- 
dents who have the ability to think 
and write critically. 

There are devices to help stu- 
dents develop this skill. One senior 
high school English department re- 
quires a critical essay on a literary 
topic involving the evaluation of a 
number of books by a single author, 
the study of works from a particu- 
lar literary period, or an analysis 
of some well-known writer's posi- 
tion and beliefs. It is a difficult as- 
signment, posing a tremendous 
challenge to the student, the teach- 
er, and the librarian, but it pro- 
vides valuable preparation for col- 
lege work. 

In another project, students se- 
lect historical novels and nonfic- 
tion historical texts covering the 
same periods from a list prepared 
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by the librarian. After reading 
widely, they produce written evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the histori- 
cal research done in the 
they read. 

The library can provide the lab- 
oratory and the tools for research 
writing. Teachers agree that stu- 
dents need more writing assign- 
ments which demand wide reading 
and digging for materials. Re- 
search projects of this sort are 
bound inextricably to the resources 
of the library. 

As a teacher, I have watched 
hundreds of youngsters grow in 
their familiarity with the use of the 
library from the time they start lift- 
ing paragraphs from an encyclope- 
dia to fulfill a written assignment to 
the time when they become mature 
enough to amplify what they have 
read and present it in their own 
with plausible freshness. 
This is a transition, of course, 
which requires stimulating and 
skillful help from teachers and li- 
brarians alike. 

Both at junior and senior high 
school levels, the library can be 
teach writing research. 
Teachers can take their classes to 
the library for an enthusiastic soak- 
ing up of ideas. Librarian and 
teacher can help them select inter- 
esting subjects and then discuss how 
to limit those subjects to workable 
dimensions. Return the 
library will provide the opportu- 
nity to develop working bibliogra- 
phies. 

After the preparation of outlines, 
there should be more visits for 
reading and note-taking. The tech- 
nique of taking notes on cards, with 
the student’s own ideas and brief 
quotations rather than full para- 
graphs from the reference book, 
must be stressed. 


novels 


words 


used to 


visits to 


Ix teaching teen-agers to write, 
the librarian and teacher make a 
wonderfully effective team. Few ex- 
periences can be as rewarding as 
to watch a student grow increas- 
ingly familiar with the library un- 
til he has developed a confidence 
which enables him to say, “Here is 
gathered together the wisdom of 
the ages, which I can use and en- 
joy.” + # 
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Preparation for English 


teaching should include 


Courses in Writing 


Says DONALD R. TUTTLE 


NCE upon a time, so the story 
() runs, an old-time pedagogue 
in a country school misspelled 
a word in a sentence he wrote on 
the board. Immediately one of the 
students, who owned the only dic- 
tionary in the called the 
teacher's attention to the blunder. 
Affronted at first, the schoolmas- 
had his wrath and _ his 
pride under control and replied 
with true humility, “Don’t write as 
I write; write right.” 


SC hool, 


ter soon 


M ANY teachers who have been 
assigned English have 
shared the anxiety and insecurity 

and sometimes even the humilia- 
tion—of this legendary pedagogue 
because of inadequate preparation 
for their duties. 


classes in 


Colleges are increasingly recog- 
that potential teachers of 
English must be able to write ex- 
ceptionally well and that they must 
have a better knowledge of their 
language and of rhetorical 
principles than can ordinarily be 
gained in freshman English. 

The National Council of Téach- 
ers ol 
that, sound 
preparation in English and Ameri- 
can literature, English teachers be 
required to study courses in English 


nizing 


own 


recommended 
besides acquiring a 


English has 


language and composition beyond 
the freshman course. The certifi- 
cation requirements of various 
states, Ohio for example, reflect 
similar views. 

\dvanced work in language and 
in composition ordinarily are not 
given in the same course. A great 
variety of writing courses has been 
developed on various campuses. 





Dr. Tuttle is professor of English, Fenn 
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Large schools may offer separate 
courses in various types of writing, 
such as the short story, the editorial 
and the essay, drama, poetry, and 
report writing. More frequently, 
several types of writing are included 
in a single course. 

Methods of instruction vary con- 
siderably. Some teachers prefer to 
work with a textbook which de- 
velops the established principles 
of the kinds of writing to be prac- 
ticed. Others develop the ‘princi- 
ples from examples of effective 
writing in a collection of readings 
which can be used as models by 
the students. Still others.center the 
course on thé reading and criticism 
of the studerts’ own work in class 
and develop the principles of writ- 
ing through discussion. 

The last method has worked 
best for me. The class is restricted 
to seminar size, and students are 
not eligible for the course until 
they have completed the sopho- 
more introduction to literature, so 
that they enter with a background 
of two years of college reading in 
English courses and a considerable 
amount of general education. 

Students are required to write 
weekly a minimum of a thousand 
words of acceptable prose or two 
hundred words of verse. 

A substantial amount of each 
student’s writing is read in class, 
preferably by the student himself. 
Too few students can 
effectively, 


read aloud 
y, and would-be teachers 
especially should excel at this art. 
However, may request 
that the teacher read the material 
for him or that a particular contri- 
bution of a private or experimental 
nature not be read to the class. 


After the paper is read aloud, 


students 
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the students analyze it, making 
suggestions for improvement and 
noting points of excellence, or ask- 
ing for clarification of ambigu- 
ities. ‘he writer has an opportu- 
nity to defend himself and to argue 
matters of theory or principle. 

Through such experiences, the 
writer has an opportunity to see 
the effect of his words on his peers 
instead of merely on the teacher. 
Through analyzing the various 
types of papers presented, the stu- 
dents also develop their knowledge 
of critical principles. 

The teacher of such a course can 
supply appropriate theory, and he 
can suggest references to clarify 
disputed principles or point to suc- 
cessful examples of kinds of writ- 
ing that students have 
difficult. 

In his correction of the papers, 
the teacher can make specific cor- 
rections and, when necessary, as- 
sign remedial work in fundamen- 
tals. He can supply _ further 
individual advice in conference 
sessions. There are additional ad- 
vantages to the student if 
haye a second semester under a 
different teacher, so as to get an- 


found 


he can 


other point of view. 

It is important, too, to have a 
course in writing in the junior or 
senior year, for some students who 
become reasonably competent in 
their freshman year have a 
ency to backslide. 


tend- 


ry 

[ere are arguments about 
whether or writing can be 
taught. Certainly it can be learned, 
but it will be learned unless 
a person regularly does much writ- 
ing. A course in writing provides 
stimulation to write, the discipline 
of meeting deadlines, suggestions 
of things to write about, an audi- 
ence, and the services of a friendly 
editor. 

The would-be teacher of English 
needs this kind of experience. 
Otherwise, he finds himself in the 
awkward situation of trying to help 
others do something that he has 
not learned to do with competence 
himself. : 


not 


not 


_— 
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Family service agencies help 


TROUBLED CHILDREN 


WENDELL H. PIERCE and ANNA BUDD WARE 


ening family life in America 

becomes more of a challenge 
each year. One in every nine fam- 
ilies today has been torn apart by 
death, desertion, disease, or divorce. 
These four D’s have left fatherless 
one-fifth of all children in any typ- 
ical urban community. 

Family service agencies are par- 
ticularly interested in helping with 
the problems of children such as 
these. 

Agency efforts are far more ef- 
fective when schools work in close 
co-operation with them, for teach- 
ers or guidance workers may be the 
first to recognize that a youngster 
has a serious problem, and they are 
in a position to encourage parents 
to make use of available commu- 
nity resources. 

By meeting and talking regularly 
with a caseworker in a private of- 
fice, parents often discover what 
lies at the bottom of their troubles. 
_Every effort of the caseworker is 
directed to help parents regain 
self-confidence so they can _ lead 
more satisfactory lives and do a 
better job of bringing up their chil- 
dren. 

People often ask, “Who is back 
of the family agency?” The answer 
is almost everybody. Most family 
service agencies are supported 
through the Community Chest and 
United Givers Funds. 

About 300 family service agen- 
cies in 250 communities through- 
out the United States and Canada 
are members of the Family Service 
Association of America, which is 
the standard-setting organization. 
Over half the population of the 
United States lives within ‘“‘street- 
car distance’ of one of these 
agencies. 

In addition to helping with the 
problems of troubled children, 


| HE responsibility for strength- 


Mr. Pierce is superintendent of schoois, 
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these agencies offer professional 
counseling services to families con- 
cerned with marriage difficulties, 
parent-child problems, illegitimacy, 
problems associated with aging and 
illness, and budgeting and _ finan- 
cial management. A fee is charged 
those who are able to pay. 

Family agencies all over the 
United States work closely with 
many community and professional 
groups. However, in recent years, 
with greater understanding of the 
whole child and the importance of 
the family, close co-operation with 
the schools has become vitally 


: a 
important. - ee 


A child’s lack of confidence may be 


the result of an unhappy family life. 


The teacher can frequently recognize a child with serious 
problems that a family service agency can help to solve. 


—_ 
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TO THE STUDENT 
R EFERENCE books give somewhat 


different accounts of how we 

came to celebrate the various 
holidays which provide such an in- 
teresting and enjoyable part of our 
lives. Some of the accounts are 
given here; perhaps you can find 
others. 


Some Religious Holidays 


Christmas, meaning ‘“Christ’s 
Mass,” is celebrated by Christians 
on December 25 as the birthday of 
Jesus Christ. The ancient Romans 
also held celebrations at this time 
of the year in honor of the birth 
of the sun. 

Santa Claus is the American 
name for the patron saint of chil- 
dren, St. Nicholas. Dutch settlers in 
New York called him Sant Nicho- 
laas, but their grandchildren later 
found this name too hard and 
called it Santa Claus. 

The real St. Nicholas was a 
fourth-century bishop famous for 
his generosity. People began to be- 
lieve that any surprise gift came 
from him. In colonial times, Dutch 
children—and other children too— 
put out wooden shoes to receive St. 
Nicholas’ gifts. Today, many chil- 
dren hang up their stockings. 

Hanukkah (pronounced Ha-na- 
ka) is the Jewish Feast of Lights or 
Feast of Dedication, and lasts eight 
days. It is celebrated in December. 
During the celebration, one candle 
is lit to burn during the first eve- 
ning, two candles are lit the second 
evening, and so on. The candle 
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light symbolizes the eternal light 
shining through the spirit of the 
Jewish people. It is considered holy 
and is not used for reading. 

Gifts are exchanged during Ha- 
nukkah. Because this festival was 
first celebrated more than. a hun- 
dred years before Jesus’ birth, it is 
probable that Jesus celebrated Ha- 
nukkah, too. 

Easter is the most important holy 
day of the Christian religion. It 
celebrates the return of Jesus to life 
after He had been put to death by 
the Romans. Thus Easter has come 
to symbolize rebirth and new life. 
Easter always comes on the first 
Sunday after the full moon after 
March 21 and is a fitting spring 
holiday because the whole earth 
comes alive in spring. 

We decorate eggs at Easter be- 
cause the egg is a source of new life, 
and our idea of the Easter bunny 
probably came from the Egyptians, 
for whom the rabbit symbolized 
birth or new life. 

The Passover, a very important 
Jewish holiday, or holy time, also 
comes during the first full moon of 
spring. It celebrates the liberation 
of the Jews, or Israelites, from 
slavery in Egypt. 

They left so hurriedly and trav- 
eled so constantly that they had 
no time to put leaven (something 
like yeast) into their bread dough 
to make it rise. Ever since that 
time, centuries ago, unleavened 
bread has been associated with the 
Passover, and is always served at 
the Seder, a meal which all mem- 
bers of a Jewish family make a 


special effort to enjoy together. 


Other Ancient Holidays 

April Fools’ Day began in France 
about 400 years ago when people 
started using the calendar we use 
today. Under the old calendar, the 
first of April had been New Year’s 
Day, and those who still insisted 
that the year began on April first 
instead of January first were called 
April Fools. In Scotland, the victim 
of an April Fools’ Day joke is called 
a gowk (cuckoo) . 

May Day, celebrated on the first 
day of May, is a spring festival 
probably begun by the Romaaas. In 
the Middle Ages in England, the 
people went out to gather may, or 
hawthorn blossoms, and then re- 
turned to dance about the Maypole 
and choose a King and Queen of 
May. Wiss st 

May Day is celebrated in many 
countries and in many different 
ways. Some people leave bouquets 
of flowers on doorsteps. In early 
times, people in Czechoslovakia lit 
fires on hillsides to burn out witch- 
es, and the Scandinavians held 
make-believe battles between sum- 
mer and winter in which summer 
always won. 

There are still superstitions 
about May Day. Getting your head 
wet in the rain on May Day pre- 
vents headaches for a year, some 
say, and others think that Mayflow- 
ers picked before sunrise will pre- 
vent freckles! 

Halloween is celebrated on Oc- 
tober 31, or the eve of All Saints’ 
Day. 
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Many Halloween traditions still 
followed go back to the days of the 
Romans. They held festivals to 
Pomona, goddess of the harvest, 
about this time of year. Ghosts, 
witches, and elves were probably 
first connected with Halloween by 
the ancient Druids who were strong 
believers in such spirits. The 
Druids also believed that when 
wicked people died, they were 
changed into cats. So now on Hal- 
loween we draw cats on witches’ 
broomsticks! 

New Year’s Day, although it dif- 
fers with the calendars of different 
peoples, is celebrated universally. 
Thousands of years ago the Egyp- 
tians celebrated the new year, and 
so did the ancient Romans. In 
Rome, the first day of the year was 
set aside to honor Janus, the god of 
gates and doors and beginnings and 
endings. Our month of January 
gets its name from Janus and this 
old Roman custom. In early times 
the English people cleaned out 
their chimneys on New Year's. And 
today, many people celebrate the 
New Year by making good resolu- 
tions. 

St. Valentine’s Day is celebrated 
on February 14. The custom of ex- 
changing Valentines on this day 
probably can be traced to an old 
belief that the birds chose their 
mates on that date. In ancient 
Rome, young men and women en- 
joyed a kind of Valentine party 
where they drew each other’s names 
and then exchanged gifts. The 
name Valentine itself came from 
an early Christian, St. Valentine, 
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who lived in the third century. In 
Sicily today, girls often believe that 
they will marry the first man they 
see on Valentine’s Day. 


Some American Holidays 


Memorial Day is observed on 
May 30 as a legal holiday when 
communities honor those who have 
given their lives while soldiers. At 
the close of the Civil War, General 
John A. Logan ordered that Union 
soldiers’ graves be decorated with 
flowers and flags on this day. 

Now, each year there is a special 
service at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. To honor members of the 
armed forces who died at sea, some 
ports in the United States organize 
ceremonies *in which tiny ships 
loaded with flowers are set afloat on 
the water. 

Independence Day celebrates the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Although independence 
had been declared on July 2, the fi- 
nal document was not adopted un- 
til July 4, and today we always cele- 
brate that date as The Glorious 
Fourth. 

Fireworks and the firing of guns 
and cannon on July 4 caused so 
many deaths and-injuries that many 
cities and states now have laws 
which help to make the Fourth of 
July safe. 

Other countries besides the 
United States celebrate their own 
Independence Day. 

Thanksgiving Day celebrates the 
day on which the Pilgrims gave 
thanks for their first harvest. On 


the first Thanksgiving, everyone ate 
outdoors at big tables. Friendly In- 
dians brought wild turkey, the men 
in the colony brought ducks and 
fish, and. women made corn-meal 
bread. For dessert, there was pump- 
kin stewed in maple sap. 

We now celebrate Thanksgiving 
on the fourth Thursday of Novem- 
ber. Canada celebrates this holiday 
on the second Monday of October. 


Things To Do 


e Make a booklet about Christ- 
mas in other lands, or make a book- 
let about Hanukkah and other Jew- 
ish holidays such as Purim, Suc- 
coth, and Rosh Hashanah. 

e With the help of your teacher, 
choose a pen pal in a foreign coun- 
try and exchange letters with him, 
comparing how each of you cele- 
brates the various holidays. 

e Other countries have national 
and religious holidays which Amer- 
icans do not celebrate. Find out 
what country has a festival of kites, 
and how Mohammedans observe 
Ramadan. 

e Choose one of the special days 
listed below and find out how it be- 
gan: Mother’s Day, Arbor Day, Co- 
lumbus Day, Election Day, Flag 
Day, Labor Day, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Veterans’ Day. 


TO THE TEACHER 


This centerspread was prepored for use by 
pupils in the elementary grades. It was pre- 
tested by pupils in Lincoln School, Vancouver, 
Washington, under the direction of Margaret 
Romeo, who teaches there. Reprints are avail- 
able, 35 for $1 (no orders for less than $1) 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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CHILD HEALTH AR 


These children, in a Swiss school, have the advantages of a well-equipped school building and a well-developed physical- 
education program. “Adequate equipment and facilities’ and “an adequate program of physical education” for all 


children were among the health needs mentioned in the WCOTP resolutions. 
UNESCO Photo 
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in their classes, and efforts to raise health standards and increase 
health services in the United States have long been part of educa- 
tion plans at local, state, and national levels. 

Particularly since World War II, child health has had an interna- 
tional focus. Especially active in this area have been four United Na- 
tions groups—the World Health Organization (wHo), the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAo), the United Nations Educational, 
Scientifie/“and Cultural Organization (uNEsco), and the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF) . 

This year, the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession (wcotpr), of which NEA is a member, selected “Child 
Health and the School” as its theme. Thirty-four wcotr member or- 
' ganizations from twenty-nine nations supplied information for discus- 
sion of this theme at wcorp regional meetings in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya; in Kampala, Uganda; and at the wcotp Assembly of Dele- 
gates in Amsterdam. (The October JournaL, page 47, reported on these 
meetings.) 

At the Amsterdam meeting, delegates passed a series of resolutions on 
the responsibilities of the world’s schools for child health. A copy of 
these resolutions, may be obtained free from wcorp, 1227 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. # # 


lis thee have always been interested in the health of the children 


The WCOTP assembly recommended that “a school meals service be estab- 
lished to give an adequate and balanced meal to all children who need it.” 
These Tunisian sixth-graders are learning about nutrition under a program 
directed by that country’s Ministries of Public Health and of ation. 
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“Periodic medical and dental inspection” is 
called for in the WCOTP resolutions. This girl, 
in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, is being checked by 
a nutrition specialist working with UNICEF. 


Information gathered by WCOTP indicates that 
too often there is a wide gap between what is 
known about measures that protect children 
against certain communicable diseases and what 
is put into practice. Protective though it may be, 
the Pakistan girl below protests vigorously about 
getting a BCG (antituberculosis) injection. 
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What Do Primary School Children ’ 
Want To Learn About Science? 


RE primary children really inter- 
ested in science? What ex- 
periences have they had? 

What experiences would they like 

to have? Are boys more interested 

in science than girls? Are children 
more interested in certain areas of 
science than 


A 


in others? 

To find the answers to these and 
other questions, pretested science- 
interest inventories were adminis- 
tered by classroom teachers to all 
children in the first three grades of 
the Des Moines, public 
schools last year. 


lowa, 


I, the first grade inventory, chil- 
dren were asked such questions as 
“Would you like to know why wa- 


Dr. Ballou is assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, and secretary, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, an 
NEA department. She was formerly TV 
studio teacher for elementary science, 
Des Moines public schools. 
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ter makes ditches in some fields and 
not in others?” 

Teachers explained to the chil- 
dren that the purpose of such a 
question as “Have you gone to a 
doctor’s office for a health exami- 
nation?” was simply to find out how 
many had made such visits, and that 
the mothers of those who hadn't 
been examined would not be urged 
to see that they were! 

They further explained that a 
yes response to such items as 
“Would you like to put on the 
stethoscope and listen to a person’s 
heartbeat?” did not mean that the 
child would get to do it; merely 
that the school wanted to find out 
how many children, if given the op- 
portunity, would like to listen to a 
person's heartbeat. 
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Teachers also explained to pupils 
that extra lessons would not result 
from their responses and that those 
who had done a great many things 
would not get a special mark on 
their report cards or any special rec- 
ognition. These explanations were 
made to put the children at ease 
and to assure them that the purpose 
of the questions was merely to ob- 
tain information. 

Teachers reported several reveal- 
ing comments mace by children. 
For example, after the inventory 
had been administered and the 
children had been asked if they 
would like to do some thirty spe- 
cific things in science, one little 
girl said, ‘It’s sort of like looking 
at toys through the toy store win- 
dow—you wish you could have them 
| Pas 

The results of the inventories in- 
dicated that the children had had 
many experiences in science and 
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that almost all of them wanted 
many more. The children in one 
third grade class, however, indicat- 
ed overwhelmingly that they did 
not want more such experiences. 
The principal, confused and con- 
cerned by this apparent reversal 
in results, called one of the boys 
from that classroom into her office. 

“Tom,” she said, “there’s some- 
thing here I just don’t understand. 
You said you would not like to find 
out how dry ice is made, you don’t 
want to find out about the phases 
of the moon, and you don’t want to 
make an electromagnet. Since you 
wired a doorbell and did so many 
things in science in- second grade, 
I find this hard to believe.” 

Tom batted not an eye and let 
go with both barrels. 

“You know, before the test Miss 
X told us that if we said we liked 
to do these things it didn’t mean 
we had to do them, but she didn’t 
fool us. We knew she'd just get 
those science books down and we'd 
have to read, read, read about it 
and we never would get to do it. 
Second grade was different. When 
you wondered about something and 
told Mrs. Smith, she’d help you 
find a book and then let you ex- 
periment or do something: That 
was great!” 

Tom's feeling was verified by 
others in the class. 

Unfortunately, there are other 
Miss X’s in classrooms across the 
country. Children want a chance to 
investigate the important objects 
around them by doing, trying, 
touching, and tasting, and are not 
content to have their science in- 
struction limited to reading from a 
book. 


Waar did we find out about 
children’s science interests when the 
data had been collected and -treat- 
ed? + 

1. Every boy and girl in grades 
one, two, and three reported having 
had some experiences, in or out of 
school, in science. Of the items in- 
cluded in the inventory, the per- 
centage of experiences ranged from 
10.5% to 68.7%. 

2. Children in grades one, two, 
and three are interested in these 
five major areas of science: plants 
and animals, the earth, the human 
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body, the universe, and matter-en- 
ergy. Their responses indicated they 
would like to have additional ex- 
periences in all areas covered in 
the Science Interest Inventory, 
though they showed a slight pref- 
erence for having more experiences 
dealing with the universe. 

It is reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that the primary science 
curriculum should provide expe- 
riences in all these areas of science 
at each grade level. A primary sci- 
ence curriculum which designates 
that first graders study, for exam- 
ple, the universe and the human 
body, that second graders study 
plants and animals, and that third 
graders study the earth and matter- 
energy could hardly be justified in 
the light of the data based on the 
inventory results. 

3. No significant difference was 
found between interests of boys and 
interests of girls in each of the ma- 
jor areas of science. 


Are the boys and girls in Des 
Moines different from the boys and 
girls in your town? Probably not 
too different. Some of the Des 
Moines boys and girls live on farms, 
some in large apartments in the 
heart of the city, some live in sub- 
urban areas, others live in beauti- 
ful, large homes in the wealthy 
section of town. They represent 
many nationalities and many re- 
ligions. 

They represent a cross section of 
ability as measured by form A of 
the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests. A population study 
conducted by Howard Blanchard, 
former director of guidance, educa- 
tional research, and testing for the 
Des Moines public schools, revealed 
that scores made by Des Moines 
second grade children had a 50th 
percentile value of 100 IQ on the 
national norms. 

In short, these children are prob- 
ably much like those in the primary 
classroom where you teach. This 
article will have accomplished its 
purpose if it encourages you to pro- 
vide experiences for both boys and 
girls in all principal areas of sci- 
ence instead of limiting their sci- 
ence curriculum to a rock collection 
and the inevitable weather calen- 


dar. + + 
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Peer Gynt and 
the Button Moulder 


Loereaxsrovc to contemplate but 
hardly worthy of emulation is Ib- 
sen’s immortal character Peer Gynt. 

Not that Peer was so bad; he 
wasn’t. But he wasn’t good, either. 
He was in between. He became 
wealthy through the sale of idols 
to the Oriental heathen. But he 
also sent missionaries, one to each 
boatload of idols. That was good. 
It was bad of him not to dive into 
the stormy channel to save a 
drowning man, but it was good of 
him to offer to pay others to do so, 
albeit without avail. 

Sometimes bad; sometimes good. 
That was Peer. And it never did 
occur to him that he might have 
done better; he was convinced that 
he had done well. He had been 
himself. It was enough. 

No wonder, then, that he was 
amazed when at last came the But- 
ton Moulder, with orders to bring 
Peer in and melt him down into 
a button. Peer did not find it so 
disconcerting that he had not been 
good enough for heaven; what hurt 
was that he had not been bad 
enough for the other place. He was 
stranded in the middle; a nobody, 
a potential button, kin to Brown- 
ing’s half-man, Andrea del Sarto, 
who lamented, “And so we half- 
men struggle.”’ 

Certainly, none of us would be 
a bad teacher. But to be a half- 
good teacher is little better. What 
pride in this? What honor? 

And none of us would be totally 
nonprofessional. But to be half- 
professional is very little better. 
Support part of the program, but 
not all of it? Give what we have to, 
but not what we can? Pay lip serv- 
ice to the pre-eminence of teaching 
as a profession, but withhold the 
effort to establish it as such? 

Are we going to be whole men, 


| good all the way? Or will we, like 


Peer, make a date with the Button 
Moulder? 

—NORMAN HASS, immediate past 
president, California Teachers As- 
sociation, Southern Section, and 
teacher of social studies and Eng- 
lish at Le Conte Junior High 
School, Hollywood. 
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The background drawing represents 


MMA Ody Pohl, in her dancing 
4. classes at the Mississippi State 
College for Women, used to 
give the girls periodic chances to 
catch their breath, but before they 
could sit down she’d say, “Let’s 
learn a new step while we rest.” 
If learning new steps while rest- 
ing was typical of Miss Pohl’s phi- 
losophy as a teacher, it is equally 
characteristic of her life as a re- 
tired teacher. Since leaving the 
faculty of MSCW at Columbus in 
1955, she has taken new steps into 
many useful and personally re- 
warding fields. 

-< Yet, five years ago when Miss 
Pohl left the classroom after her 
forty-seven years of distinguished 
service at MSCW, she had given lit- 
tle thought to retirement. She'd 

And she’s been 


been too busy ° 


busy ever since. 


W HAT is she doing? Here are a 


few examples: 


In her home-county Department 
of Public Welfare, she volunteers 
her services wherever most needed 
—receiving taking down 
histories.of those applying for help, 
doing clerical work. This year she 
has helped to certify 8500 needy 
persons so that they might receive 
surplus The head of this 
agency, Mason Walley, says that 
Miss Pohl’s 


people, 


food. 


warm kindliness has 





Miss Massengale was for many years 
associate professor of physical educa- 
tion, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 
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benefited his staff almost as much 
as it has the people they serve. 

Emma Pohl has also been called 
her community’s “number one am- 
bassador of goodwill” by the presi- 
dent of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce, John Blackwell. 

Each year, prior to the Colum- 
bus Pilgrimage, when fine exam- 
ples of ante-bellum homes are open 
to the public for a week, Miss Pohl 
has worked as a volunteer in the 
Chamber office getting thousands 
of Pilgrimage brochures into the 
mail. During the Pilgrimage itself, 
she greets hundreds of visitors and 
makes fast friends for her city. 

Every summer, Miss Pohl leaves 
Mississippi, but not to get away 
from the hot weather. Instead she 
goes to Washington, D.C., noted 
for its heat and humidity, and di- 
vides her time—again as a volun- 
teer—between the Red Cross, the 
Travelers Aid Society, and the 
Democratic National Committee. 

Red Cross activities are a nat- 
ural carry-over from the first-aid 
instruction she used to give at 
MSCW. Now, during her “summer 
vacations,” Red Cross service takes 
her into Mt. Alto Veterans Hospi- 
tal as a staff aide. At Travelers Aid 
offices, as in her local welfare agen- 
cy, her vitality and good humor 
give a lift to the paid staff as well 
as to the tired traveler. One sum- 
mer during her hours at Demo- 
cratic National Committee head- 
quarters, Miss Pohl addressed ten 
thousand Christmas cards for the 
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the gymnasium named for Miss Pohl at the Mississippi State College for Women. 


chairman, but in presidential elec- 
tion years she has massed most of 
her energies behind Adlai Steven- 
son. This year, another Stevenson 
supporter told her, ““Emma, if you’d 
been in Washington twelve months 
instead of three, you’d have cata- 
pulted Mr. Stevenson into the 
White House whether he was a 
candidate or not!” 

Many of Emma Pohl’s activities 
continue to center around MSCW. 
She has organized alumnae chap- 
ters in Mississippi and many other 
states, and whenever the alumnae 
secretary needs a magnet to attract 
attendance at alumnae gatherings, 
she simply announces that Miss 
Pohl will be there. 


"Tear Emma Pohl became a 
teacher was due to the influence of 
her parents. Her father was presi- 
dent of the school board in Green- 
ville, Mississippi, where Emma was 
born and grew up. Her decision 
to teach in the field of physical ed- 
ucation came after she 
graduated from high school at six- 
teen and went to St. Louis to take 
private lessons in physical educa- 
tion under a woman who became a 
lifelong friend, Helen Bender. 
More work in her chosen subject 
was done at the Universities of Mis- 
souri and Illinois. 

Her first teaching was done in 


soon was 


= 


hy 
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Miss Pohl’s volunteer activities in the 


her home town, interspersed by 
summer study at the School of Phys- 
ical Education, Chautauqua, New 
York, where she was even more 
strongly indoctrinated in the -im- 
portance of physical education by 
such personalities as Jacob Bolin, 
Carl Collins, William H. Anderson, 
and Jay W. Seaver. 

The dance, including ballet, 
however, was to become her favorite 
within physical education. In 1913, 
she took leave of absence from 
MSCW, where she had taught since 
1908, in order to study in New 
York under Louis Chalif. Later 
she was a student at the Vestoff- 
Serova School of Dancing, also in 
New York. 

These were the foundations, laid 
early in her career, that helped her 
to become a gifted, thorough, and 
indefatigable teacher. 

During her tenure at MSCW, 
Miss Pohl saw physical education 
accepted as a four-year college re- 
quirement, two gymnasiums built 
(one bearing her name), and a 
bachelor of science degree in phys- 
ical education established. 

She also has had the satisfaction 
of seeing many of her students be- 
come physical education teachers. 
But whether or not they have fol- 
lowed that closely in her footsteps, 
MSCW students have shown affec- 
tion and respect by dedicating their 
yearbooks to her, passing resolu- 
tions, writing letters of apprecia- 
tion, and by establishing a scholar- 
ship in her name. 


Emma Pohl’s contributions, how- 
ever, extend for beyond her class- 
rooms. She is known throughout 
the South for her dancing and her 
dancers, her May Day festivals and 
pageants. Her talent for outdoor 
plays became evident in 1921 when 
she directed The Shadow of the 
Builder, an outstanding feature 
of the University of Virginia’s cen- 
tennial celebration. Years later this 
dramatic talent still showed itself 
clearly as she helped MSCW cele- 
brate its Diamond Jubilee to mark 
its founding in 1885. 

Three newspaper comments give 
brief but cogent summation of Em- 
ma Pohl’s contribution as a teach- 
er and of the rich, active life she 
now leads. 


Photos by Carl Purcell 


Nation’s Capital include working with the Red Cross and the Travelers Aid Society. 


At the time Miss Pohl retired, 
the editor of the Columbus Com- 
mercial Dispatch said that the her- 
itage from her service would be 
“more lasting than any brick or 
stone that had gone into the phys- 
ical plant” at MSCW since she 
had taught there. 

A year later, the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, reporting on her 
activities during a visit to New 
York, wrote, “Retirement is a mis- 
nomer for what Miss Pohl has 
done,’ and three years later the 
paper added, “Unlike many retired 
people, to some of whom life has 
become like ashes in the mouth, 
Miss Pohl’s activities have not 
slackened in the least—only the na- 
ture of them has changed.” + + 


National Retired Teachers Association 


| to maintain and improve 
the professional, social, and economic 
status of retired teachers is among the 
major purposes of the National Re- 
tired Teachers Association, an NEA 
department. The NRTA has a mem- 
bership of 110,000. 

During the past year, NRTA has 
expanded its health services to mem- 
bers to include a drug service at a 
twenty-five per cent discount; to make 
available restorative nursing care at 
the Acacias, its geriatric nursing home 
located for retired 
teachers in Ojai, California; and to 
provide for medical services and drugs 
in connection with its special insur- 
ance plan for members. 


near its residence 
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The 
several times 
committees on 


testified 
Congressional 
and economic 
problems of the aged. At its hospitality 
center in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
NRTA conducted a Little White 
House Conference on Aging attended 
by 1500. 

Each month the organization issues 
the NRTA Journal; yearly it meets 
at the NEA convention; periodically 
it holds regional meetings. Individual 
dues are $1 a year, $20 for life mem- 
bership. In addition, membership in 
the NEA for retired teachers is $2 a 
year. 

—ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS, NRTA pres- 
ident, Grey Gables, Ojai, California. 


association has also 
before 


social 
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s your local education association doing all it can to raise standards, to en- 
courage better legislation, to increase membership, and to perform the many 
other tasks that lead to a stronger teaching profession? 

On these two pages, you will find a sampling of suggestions for areas in which 
local associations .can work. In fact, all the areas mentioned here are those in 
which some associations are working. These suggestions are based on the findings 
of the NEA Special Project To Strengthen Local Associations, authorized by NEA 
in August 1959. 

The project staff visited about 200 local associations, interviewing association 
presidents and members, superintendents, school board members, lay citizens, 
and others. The project sought to determine effective practices by the locals and 
the success of communications between national and local associations. (A 96- 
page publication, Profiles for the ’60’s, telling of the project, will be available 
to every NEA affiliated local association free from the NEA Office of Field 
Operations.) 

Look over the suggested activities on these pages, and put a check mark by the 
ones your association is doing. Then go back and read over the activities you 
haven't checked, and decide which of these your association might use in tailor- 


ing your own program to the needs of your members. 


School Board Relations 


Work with the board 
of education in develop- 
ment of clear personnel 


polic 1es. 


___Send representatives 
of the local association to 
board of education meet- 
ings. 


Invite board 


mem- 
functions 
and meetings of the local 


association. 


bers to social 


Following _ favorable 


board actions, let the 
board know of the associa- 
tion’s appreciation. 
___Set up a joint com- 
mittee, composed of teach- 
ers and administrators, to 
work with the board of ed- 
ucation. 


Improvement of 
Instruction 


__Co-operate with the 
administration in programs 
to improve quality of in- 
struction. 


Sponsor preschool and 
midyear workshops for 
teachers. 


Organize classes in 
the evenings in _ special 
subject matter areas for 
teachers. 


Sponsor lectures and 
bring in speakers to dis- 
cuss current issues. 


Work with adminis- 
trators to revise curricu- 
lums. 


Use state and NEA 
materials to improve in- 
struction. 


Membership 


Establish a policy of 


unified (local, state, and 
NEA) dues. 


Set up a program for 
payment of association 
dues through withholding 
or installment plans. 


Hold workshops for 
membership promotion. 


Distribute promotion- 
al leaflets to new teachers 
and new members. 


Have a plan for sec- 
ond and third calls on per- 
sons reluctant to join. 


_____ Use NEA materials to 
show members and non- 
members the nearness and 
relevance of the associa- 
tion. 


eueie 


___ Establish a policy on 


teacher’ participation in 
political affairs. 


___._ Co-operate with the 
school board and superin- 
tendent on an action pro- 
gram to pass local levies 
and bond issues. 


Interview candidates 
for board of education, 
state, and federal offices. 


Make phone calls and 
write to newly elected leg- 
islators. 


Invite legislators to 
attend association events. 


Distribute NEA ma- 
terials concerning legisla- 
tive issues to your teachers 
and to the community. 








Mr. Kaus, formerly an Idaho teacher and principal, is now with the University of Idaho, Moscow, and is Student NEA- 
FTA consultant, Idaho Education Association. He directed the NEA Special Project To Strengthen Local Associations. 
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Professional and 
Economic Security 


Organize a salary 
committee and establish a 
salary policy. 


Ask for help from 
NEA’s salary consultants. 


Assemble statistics on 
salaries, number of teach- 
ers who hold second jobs, 
school budget, etc. 


charts, 
publications, and other ma- 
terials in presenting salary 
cases to the board of educa- 
tion. 


Use graphs, 


_____ Send letters of thanks 
to administrators and 
board members after favor- 
able action on salaries. 


Make teachers’ work- 
ing conditions a concern 
of your association. 


Work out a plan to 
improve leave policies. 


Me Set up a credit union 
for your members. 


___Look into the pos- 
sibility of extending insur- 
ance coverage to your 
members to include auto- 
mobile, professional _ lia- 
bility, and home liability 
policies. 


Explore the need for 
a teacher housing project 
in your area. 


Provide special loan 
funds for members in fi- 
nancial need. 


Offer legal aid to 
members in unjust dismis- 
sal and related cases. 


Public Relations 


Establish an Ameri- 
can Education Week com- 
mittee with responsibilities 
for setting up a speakers’ 
bureau, distributing post- 
ers, preparing PTA pro- 
grams, planning radio and 
TV programs, holding 
community lunches _ at 
school, scheduling open 
houses, and other activi- 
ties. 


—___ Regularly send arti- 
cles to local newspapers 
about school and profes- 
sional events. 


___ Invite local editors 
and newswriters to associ- 
ation meetings and social 
events. 


Publish a local asso- 
ciation news bulletin. 


___. Work with local ra- 
dio and TV stations in 
setting up a regular pro- 
gram about’ education 
news, speakers, TV films, 
and so forth. 


Publicize teachers’ 
participation in such local 
fund-raising drives as the 
Community Chest, United 
Fund, and the like. 


—___ Maintain a speakers 
bureau; inform local or- 
ganizations of your speak- 
ers’ availability. 


___ Send Christmas cards 
from your association to 
influential lay persons in 
your community. 


___Hold a dinner for 
local citizens who are in- 
terested in the schools. 
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Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Sponsor Future Teach- 
ers of America groups in 
your schools. 


____ Invite FTA members 
to the meetings and social 
events held by your as- 
sociation. 


Honor FTA sponsors 
by presenting them with 
citations. 


Provide scholarship 
funds for local students 
interested in teaching. 


____ Plan for distribution 
of teacher-recruitment ma- 
terials through FTA mem- 
bers or school counselors. 


Participate in and 
supply materials for Career 
Days in your schools. 


—___ Set up an ethics com- 
mittee with duties such as 
informing teachers about 
the NEA Code of Ethics, 
preparing articles on ethics 
for the local association 
newspaper, etc. 
—___ Sponsor _ orientation 
programs for new teachers. 


Engage in an active 
teacher-recognition pro- 


gram to help __ increase 


teacher prestige in your 
community. 


Study the degree re- 
quirements of education 
colleges in your state. 


____ Work toward estab- 
lishment of policies which 
encourage employment of 
fully certified personnel 
only. 


Communications 


___. Request speakers from 
NEA for local association 
meetings. (This service is 
provided through the NEA 
Office of Field Operations.) 


___ Use the free consulta- 
tive services provided by 
the NEA for local associa- 
tion officers, committees, 
and building representa- 
tives. 


___ Send specific requests 
for help to the NEA Office 
of Services for Locals. 


____ Encourage members 
of your association to at- 
tend NEA and state con- 
ventions and __ regional 
meetings. 


Distribute NEA and 
state association materials 
to laymen. 


See that NEA tele- 
vision films are used in 
your community. 


Work with local news- 
papers to ensure coverage 
of education news. 


—___ Place copies of the 
NEA JourNAt. in doctors’ 
offices, lawyers’ offices, and 
similar locations. 


Keep a file of back is- 
sues of the JourNaAL for 
reference by members. 


—__‘Send copies of the 
JourRNAL to board of edu- 
cation members, PTA lead- 
ers, and community lead- 
ers. 


___Post copies of the 
NEA News on school bul-. 
letin boards, or route 
copies to teachers in the 
buildings. 


Make full use of the 
NEA “Local Contacts” 
form to ensure that NEA 
publications reach as many 
local leaders as possible. 


Establish a library of 
NEA and state association 
materials. 





THE LIGHT. 
TOUCH 


THE CASE OF THE 
CHRISTMAS BURGLAR 


T would be a most unusual tree, decorated by the ingenious im- 
aginations of childhood, the magazine promised. A photograph 
showed just such a tree. Small foil bells hung delicately from its 

branches, animal crackers decorated the lower limbs, and walnuts 
with spangled shells snuggled in clusters amidst the evergreen. 

I tried the idea on my first graders. “Tomorrow I will bring a tree,” 
I said, ‘“‘and those of you who would like to may make one decoration.” 

The following dav a motley assortment of paper sacks was dumped 
on our worktable. During the afternoon recess period, I stuck to my 
monthly report while some children busied themselves with paper 
snowflakes and others busied themselves with the tree. 

“It’s done!” a childish voice whispered at last, and I arose from my 
haunches, took off my glasses, and looked up. 

I stared in horror and incredulity, while exclamations of delight 
forced themselves reluctantly from my throat. Not for us were the 
walnuts and bells and animal crackers! A paper angel—Kim Novak in 
a bikini—reposed at the top of our tree. Below her, a turbo-jet with a 
Christmas seal on each wing was entangled in the greenery, and below 
that dangled an old stocking stuffed with fistfuls of pencils and rulers. 

Hair ribbons were tied to the branches; doll clothes dangled like 
Monday’s wash; a rabbit’s foot, wrist watch, flag, earring, and Howdy 
Doody puppet embellished the back side; and for the finishing touch, 
one inspired youngster had contributed a day-old banana peel. 

The following day our tree was gone. The children wailed that 
burglars had crept in at night and taken it. We put a notice on the 
bulletin board and investigated the playground for tracks. By four 
o'clock, however, we concluded somewhat uncertainly that it is not 
a tree that makes us happy at Christmas, but a spirit of joy and good 
will. 

It was only when the last child had left the room that the quaking 
custodian dared to rush through the door and confess that he had 
mistaken our tree—our magnificent tree—for rubbish. He had stuffed 
it into the incinerator, ornaments and all, and cremated it. 

I wished the man a Merry Christmas and shook his hand. I warbled 
carols as I walked down the stairs, full of peace and good will toward 
all—especially janitors. 


—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO. 





{ULTURAL differences have long 
, existed in American life. We 
/ teachers have used these differ- 
ences in enriching and adjusting 
our instruction. However, we know 
that these differences can cause con- 
flicts and tensions within a com- 
munity. We must, therefore, seek 
to conserve the value of differences 
while encouraging our pupils to 
learn how to live together co-opera- 
tively and democratically in Ameri- 
can life. 

Perhaps this brief review of re- 
search related to intergroup rela- 
tions may help us in our school 
prog! ams. 


Basic Concepts 


In intergroup relations one can 
have difhculty in being objective, 
even when dealing with research. 
Each of us has strong emotional 
attachments to our own -racial, 
ethnic, religious, and other groups. 
Gradually we learn to realize that 
differences are not only to be ex- 
pected, but that they must be re- 
spected. 

Our biological family—Anthro 
pologists, biologists, and other ex- 
perts tell us that man belongs to 
one biological family. The physical 
differences in human 
have occurred as adaptations to 
surroundings. Isolation of groups 
of people has led to selective repeti- 
tion of those genes that determine 
skin color, hair color, eye shape, 
and the many other variations upon 
the same basic human theme. 

Studies of 
apart 


miles 
con- 


civilizations 
with no known 
nections show that again and again 
man has invented 
ments and_ religious symbols. 
Hence, all men apparently have 
many similar spiritual and ypsycho- 
logical needs and interests. 
Group self-esteem—The, belief 
that one’s own group is thé center 
of all culture the 


and 


similar instru- 


base for 


— 


and 





Dr. Grambs is lecturer in edication, 
College of Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park. She is author 
of the pamphlet, Understanding Inter- 
group Relations, in the series “What 
Research Says to the Teacher,” pub- 
lished by the NEA’s American Educa- 
tional Research Association and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers (1960. 
32p. 25¢. Stock No. 11-520). i 


appeal AN CEng» 


What Research Says About 


Understanding 


Intergroup Relations 


JEAN D. GRAMBS 


organizing one’s life is called 
“ethnocentrism,’ This characteris- 
tic is found among the most primi- 
tive tribes as well as in the more 
complex societies. We like what we 
do; we prefer “our own people.” 
Our way of life is right; new and 
strange ways are considered inferior. 

Although this tendency toward 
group self-esteem is quite human, 
it also is based partly upon igno- 
rance. As groups learn about other 
groups, they discover that no group 
has a monopoly on superiority. 

Man needs a place to stand— 
Every person wants to belong to 
and be accepted by a group. When 
we are accepted as individuals, we 
feel secure and self-confident. But 
this sense of security can be affected 
by the status of the group as a 
whole. 

If a group is considered inferior 
by all surrounding groups, then the 
members of the 


lose 


low-rated group 
their self-confidence 
and personal esteem. These down- 
graded feelings may lead to aggres- 
sion, hostility, and other offensive 
toward the members of 
groups. Disappointed and 
frustrated children in the low-rated 
group may turn their emotions 
upon the school. Seeking school 
achievement and getting along with 
others are types of “conformity” 
which they often reject. 

No group is superior—Although 
individuals have many differences 
indicating their superiority in in- 


some of 


behavio1 
other 
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telligence and skill to other in- 
dividuals, the same does not hold 
true for groups. There is no such 
thing as innate group superiority. 

Studies of civilizations and 
tures over many years offer no sci- 
entific evidence that in intelligence 
and innate capacity any group is 
superior to any other. Distributions 
of intelligence test scores show ex- 
tensive overlapping among racial 
groups. When educational and cul- 
tural opportunities are held con- 
stant, the differences in 10 scores 
often disappear. 

Relationships are complex—Nu- 
merous racial, ethnic, and religious 
differences are found. Cleavages, 
however, can occur on many other 
grounds. The boys of the neighbor- 
hood may feel that the girls have 
advantages; the older children may 
have hostile feelings toward the 
younger ones; the recent migrants 
may be aggrieved about the long- 
time residents. Consideration of 
intergroup understanding must be 
extended to many kinds of group 


cul- 


situations. 

Some groups are more restricted 
than others—While there are many 
types of intergroup relations, some 
of the most serious problems are 
found with those groups where 
restrictions have been heaviest and 
most repressive. Much of the re- 
search has consequently centered 
upon such groups. 

These groups, often in the minor- 
ity, are usually and readily distin- 
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The streamlining of dues-processing continues. The NEA is 
now equipped to supply prompt service of the JOURNAL. 
Enroll now and urge your dues collector to forward the 
enrollments without delay through established channels. 


dress, 
other 


color of skin, 
practices, and 
characteristics. On certain racial 
and cultural differences, teachers 
find the strongest feelings and the 
most unreasonable difficulties, but 
excellent 


guished by 


religious 


ilso 


opportunities for 
understanding intergroup relations. 


Guidelines to Practice 


Schools cannot ignore the group 
differences that children bring to 
Although difter- 
ences cannot be erased, social and 
differences 


school. physical 


religious can be ex- 
plained and respected; harmful and 
unnecessary differences can be 
minimized. 

must be objective— 
Without meaning to do so, class- 


modified or 
Teachers 


room teachers sometimes favor one 
group over another. This is one 
explanation of why girls get fewer 
failing marks than boys. Favoritism 
influences often help children 
“the best homes” to obtain 
more school offices than children of 
minority groups. 


from 


Teachers who say, ‘““There are no 
group differences in our com- 
munity,” should be willing to look 
for and examine the facts. 
in relatively homogeneous 
munities there may be concealed 
that would explain 
periodic group conflicts and _pres- 
sures upon individual children. 
When these impair the school’s 
program, they cannot be ignored. 

The major factors—perhaps the 
most important—in intergroup re- 
lations are attitudes. Today we 
have only the beginnings of insight 
into attitudes and how they can be 
changed. Our present knowledge 
suggests a few points of reference 
for the classroom teacher: 

Healthy group relationships are 
promoted when invidious compari- 
sons are eliminated. Since many 
comparisons have little scientific 
basis, they can be avoided without 
loss. 


Even 
com- 


differences 


4a 


Changes in attitudes are also 
changes in feelings. Facts alone 
rarely change attitudes. Moral and 
emotional appeals must be made, 
since attitudes are usually reflec- 
tions of feelings. 

Individuals are helped to change 
their attitudes through specific 
direct experiences. The Chinese are 
credited with saying that one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. 
Similarly, a talk by a successful 
business or professional man from 
a minority group may be effective 
in offsetting the cliché that all 
members of the group are “just 
naturally lazy and unsuccessful.” 

Experiencing an intergroup situ- 
ation does not necessarily affect the 
attitudes of those involved. Inter- 
group contacts often must be dis- 
cussed so that children understand 
the significance and the importance 
of differences. When improved be- 
havior results, it should be recog- 
nized and approved. 

Children should see and learn 
about minority group -individuals 
who have achieved high social 
status and prestige. When a minor- 
ity group member is recognized by 
the school staff, the children know 
that teachers are practicing what 
they preach. 


“I think he’s going to blast off. He’s counting ten 
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Surface behavior and under-the- 
surface feelings may be quite dif- 
ferent. Both children and adults 
learn to practice what is “expect- 
ed,” but learning new ideas and 
feelings about group relations must 
involve sincerity of purpose and 
depth of feeling. Therefore, the 
teacher is not satisfied with behav- 
ior that merely conforms but does 
not honestly represent true feel- 
ings. Verbal conformity can mean 
little change. 

Children and youth need help 
in acquiring understanding of how 
it feels to be in the other fellow’s 
shoes. When one tries to think from 
the other fellow’s point of view, he 
acquires insight into 
situations. Role playing may help, 
but “getting in the other fellow’s 
shoes” is not an easy thing to do. 

Teachers can use to advantage 
even the fights and clashes that 
disturb and disrupt school situa- 
tions. These situations 
repressed or passed over. Each clash 
should be examined by the children 
themselves as to why it happened 
and what future behavior would 
be better for all. 

Not much about intergroup re- 
lations is easy. Both the minority 
group members and the members 
of the majority must recognize that 
each has obligations; it’s not a one- 
way street. The teacher who seeks 
“to teach” better understanding 
may be criticized for his efforts. 
Yet, the field involves many of our 
most important humanitarian and 


> Tatic wv: 2c fh. ah 
democratic values. # # 


intergroup 


cannot be 


. . » backwards.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 
GROWTH AND CHANGE 


lie ahead in the 1960's, says SAM M. LAMBERT 


HE last five years have been a 

period of great change in pub- 

lic education, yet what has 
happened may be only the prelude 
of things to come. The next decade 
or two may be the most challeng- 
ing and exciting years in the en- 
tire history of education. 

Almost everyone believes that 
the era of great change started 
with the Soviet breakthrough in 
space science. Undoubtedly, the 
uneasy relationship among nations, 
the visible evidence that the 
United States has no monopoly on 
the world’s brain power, and the 
rediscovery that our country and 
its schools have a common destiny, 
have stimulated widespread pub- 
lic thought and action. 

On the other hand, the greatly 
improved standard of living of the 
typical American family has also 
had some effect. Doe’s fam- 
ily can now afford a summer vaca- 
tion in Florida, braces for Junior's 
teeth, and membership in a co- 
operative swimming pool—things 
that were far beyond the typical 
family’s means a few decades ago. 
Doe’s increased economic capacity 
can also provide for his children 
more education and better educa- 
tion, and he has demonstrated 
willingness to pay the bill. 

In predicting some of the 
changes to come, we are engaging 
in the uncomfortable art of fore- 
casting. The predictions which 
follow, however, are backed up by 
facts collected recently through an 


lohn 


Dr. Lambert is director of NEA’s Re- 
search Division. 


omnibus questionnaire sent to a 
large sample of school districts, 
and supplemented by other sources 
of information available to the Re- 
search Division. The predictions 
may not be completely accurate on 
every point, but neither are they 
merely guesses as to what is likely 
to happen in the next ten to 
twenty years. 


A Longer Day and Year 

Our statistics show that 26° of 
the urban school systems with pop- 
ulations of 2500 or more have 
longer terms than they had ten 
years ago. Most of the teaching 
days added to the regular term 
have been added in the last three 
or four years. These systems have 
added anywhere from one day to 
two weeks to their terms, the 
median addition being one full 
week of school. It is evident that 
our traditional 180-day term will 
soon become 200. 

The high school day is also get- 
ting longer. Approximately 30°, of 
the urban school systems have a 
longer day for secondary school 
students than they had ten years 
ago. Many systems may have an 
eight-hour high school day by 1970. 


A New Type Summer School 


There is no indication that the 
four-quarter plan, recommended 
by business and industrial leaders 
aS a Way to save money, is gaining 
momentum. However, the “all year 
school” is coming, probably in the 
form of a greatly expanded and im- 
proved summer school. 
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The traditional summer session 
is rapidly losing its identity as a 
“make-up school,” limited to those 
who have failed a grade or subject. 
This school is becoming a_ place 
where, in successive summers, the 
talented can move ahead by taking 
a second year of physics or a fourth 
year of math. Summer sessions also 
provide an opportunity for those 
carrying heavy academic loads to 
take some useful but not-so-aca- 
demic subjects, such as driver edu- 
cation and typewriting. 

The new summer school is also 
giving much attention to remedial 
work. Some school systems, for ex- 
ample, are requiring those who are 
behind in reading by two or three 
years to take a concentrated reme- 
dial program during the summer 
months. 

Some evidence suggests that the 
summer school may become a cen- 
tralized institution. A system hav- 
ing several high schools may oper- 
ate a large-scale program in one 
school for the benefit of students 
in all the others. 

These changes in the nature and 
purpose of the summer school will 
result in great increases in sum- 
mer enrollment. In the next decade 
or two as many as 50°, of all 
students will be in summer school 
in some cities. 


Extension Downward and 
Upward 


In seeking better opportunities 
for their children, typical parents 
will demand more kindergarten 
and nursery school programs. Such 
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will be the 
natural result of current trends in 
employment. 

Thirty-two per cent of the labor 
force is now female and by 1970 
the proportion will rise to 34%. 
Many of these women are mothers 


downward extension 


whose earnings are contributing to 
a higher family income and a great- 
er ability to more of 
thing, including education. 

More and more of these work- 
ing mothers are concluding that 
the care of children four to five 
years of age can be better and 
cheaper as a public enterprise than 
as a private one. There also is 
growing awareness among parents 
of the solid educational 


buy every- 


values of 
a good kindergarten. The number 
of kindergarten 
school 


urban 


ngieus 
67 J 


Classes in 
increased 
years. 
Following the lead of California 
and Florida, more cities will come 
to recognize the need for commu- 
nity colleges and _ publicly 


systems has 


in the last ten 


sup- 


ported junior colleges. This move- 
ment will be stimulated, not only 
by the tremendous growth of col- 
lege enrollments and the shortage 
of space in established institutions, 
but also by the rapidly increasing 


cost of higher education. 
The number of students trying 


to get into college will double in 
the 1960's. Many of the better col- 
leges and universities are already 
closed to the average high school 
graduate, and within a few years 
the typical student will find it dif- 
ficult to get into even an average 
or below average institution. 

A keen desire for a college edu- 
cation by twice as many students 
and the opportunity to reduce the 
cost of the first two years by 50% 
or more will provide the stimulus 
for rapid growth of public junior 
colleges. They are already springing 
up all over the country. 

It is not unreasonable to expect 
that most communities of 50,000 
or more will have their own junior 
colleges by 1970. It is probable, 
too, that 2s business and industrial 
leaders see that such institutions 
stimulate the economic growth of 
their communities, they will sup- 
port rather than oppose the use of 
state and taxes to 
these schools. 


local support 

The problem of finding money 
for buildings will be one of the 
most difficult hurdles in the junior 
college movement. Many of these 
junior colleges will probably start 
in present secondary school build- 
ings. Consequently, the daytime 
high school ot today will also serve 


“I don’t feel like doing my homework either!” 
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as the nighttime college of tomor- 
row. 

The gradually rising level of the 
typical adult’s educational achieve- 
ment will add impetus to both the 
downward and upward extension 
of education. The median years of 
school completed by persons 25 
years of age and older rose ~from 
8.4 in 1940 to 11.0 in 1960. Experi- 
ence shows that the better educated 
the parent, the more education he 
wants for his children. 


More for the Talented 


Over three-fourths of the urban 
school systems now make some 
type of special provision for the 
talented youth in high school. Of 
all the districts operating high 
schools, 44° have some special 
classes for the talented in 
high school grades. 

Twelve per cent of the urban 
school systems are already teaching 
one or more foreign languages in 
the elementary grades, and the 
proportion will probably increase 
in the years to come. 


senior 


Other school systems, however, 
may prefer to provide a four-yeai 
sequence of a foreign language in 
the high school grades rather than 
have one or two periods per week 
in the upper elementary grades. 
followed by two 
school. 


years in high 

A number of school systems will 
probably follow Dr. Conant’s rec- 
ommendation that high 
should third and fourth 
year of a foreign language, no mat- 
ter how few enroll, and that stu 
dents with demonstrated ability 
should be urged to complete a four- 
year language sequence’ while 
those who find a first year difficult 
should not 


schools 
offer a 


continue. 

Schools are also moving toward 
greater depth in science and math 
ematics. Many are adding a third 
and fourth year of study in one o1 
both fields. Some are moving first 
year algebra, a traditional ninth on 
tenth grade subject, down to the 
seventh or eighth grade. This move- 
ment, plus the addition of new 
courses, is making it possible fon 
some high school boys and girls to 
complete college algebra, trigonom- 
etry, and analytical geometry. A 
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few high schools even offer an in- 
troduction to calculus in grade 12. 

Increased requirements, espe- 
cially in academic programs, have 
crowded the curriculum, and as a 
result study halls are on the way 
out. Soon there will be no vacant 
period during the day for a great 
many high school students, and the 
study hall may completely disap- 
pear in many schools within ten 
years. 


More for the Lowest One-Third 


The boys and girls in the lowest 
one-third of their classes will also 
receive increased attention. Why 
will we become more concerned 
with the slower students? At pres- 
ent only six in ten students who 
have reached the fifth grade go on 
to graduate from high school, and 
one out of every three reaching the 
ninth grade fails to get his high 
school diploma. If present trends 
continue, 7.5 million will leave 
high school before graduation in 
the 60's. 

These millions of dropouts are 
going to create a serious problem 
of unemployment. Because of their 
immaturity and lack of special 
skills, they will find it increasingly 
difficult to obtain employment in 
a labor market characterized by a 
decreasing number of jobs avail- 
able to this group. 

In the 1960’s there will be 13.5 
million workers added to our 
labor force, but almost half of 
them will be under 24. Unless the 
dropout problem is attacked with 
vigor and determination, we are 
going to run into tremendous so- 
cial and economic problems in the 
years to come. 


Teachers with Master’s Degrees 


Within the next decade or so, 
the bachelor’s degree is going to be 
outmoded as a basic requirement 
for teaching because it is becoming 
more difficult for a person to learn 
enough in four years to teach all 
the knowledge that should be ac- 
quired by today’s children and 
youth. 

The teacher of tomorrow will be 
a person with at least a master’s 
degree. His undergraduate prep- 
aration will consist of four years 


of solid general education and ex- 
posure to practically all fields of 
human knowledge. After receiving 
his bachelor’s degree, he will take 
two years of professional work— 
one to one and one-half years of 
psychology and other professional 
courses and one-half to one year of 
internship. 

Already, almost half of the na- 
tion’s high school teachers possess 
a master’s degree. It will not be 
long before many school systems 
will insist on the same degree for 
elementary school teachers. 

The teacher with six years of 
college education can be recruited 
only at salary levels far higher 
than those paid today. By the end 
of the decade, the salary schedule 
of an average city of 50,000 popu- 
lation might range from $7500 to 
$12,000 for teachers possessing the 
required master’s degree based on 
six years of college work. 


Other Trends 


Many other trends and develop- 
ments are in evidence, and addi- 
tional ones will emerge in the com- 
ing decade. These include use of 
teaching machines, flexible group- 
ing and scheduling, teacher aides 
and secretaries, paperbacks as text- 
books, televised teaching, and many 
others. These changes are not dis- 
cussed in this article because clear- 
cut facts and figures are not avail- 
able. It is also difficult at present to 
assess the possible broad effects of 
such changes. 


Costs 


During the past ten years the 
cost of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has almost tripled 
—from $5.8 billion in 1949-50 to 
$15.5 billion in 1959-60. Some peo- 
ple are also saying that costs will 
again double within the next ten 
years. 

By even the most conservative 
estimates, school costs in the 1960's 
will increase on the average at least 
$1 billion per year. School costs 
have been going up at least this 
much for several years. This means 
that we will spend more for pub- 
lic schools over the next ten years 
than we have spent in the last 100 


years.  # 
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Mobilizing Group 


Forces for Learning 


Every classroom is influenced 
by group forces that impede or en- 
courage learning. Yet how to make 
the most of these forces has often 
been neglected in teacher educa- 
tion. Factors that might assist the 
learning process have been either 
overlooked or needlessly resisted. 

Whether the teacher helps shape 
them or not, group standards de- 
velop in the classroom. These may 
be standards which enforce and 
perpetuate mediocrity, or they may 
establish an atmosphere in which 
learning is an exciting thing that 
goes on whether the teacher is in 
the room or not. 

When students receive from each 
other the necessary emotional sup- 
port for learning, each individual 
may be helped to achieve his poten- 
tial excellence. Paradoxically, 
therefore, proper use of group 
forces may be the best way to 
nurture individual learning. When 
teachers know how to help students 
help each other, they can vitalize 
learning. 

The National Training Labora- 
tories of the NEA will provide 
next July 23-August 4 in Bethel, 
Maine, a special program for class- 
room teachers that will utilize 
NTL’s laboratory method of train- 
ing in sensitivity and group proc- 
esses. The program will concen- 
trate on diagnosis of the classroom 
as a group and on better ways of 
mobilizing group forces for learn- 
ing. 

From those who apply, thirty 
teachers will be selected for par- 
ticipation on the basis of their in- 
terest in classroom innovation and 
evidence that the school system in 
which they teach encourages such 
innovation. 

Participants can earn either grad- 
uate or undergraduate credit from 
the University of Maine. For addi- 
tional details, write the National 
Training Laboratories, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

—LELAND P. BRADFORD, director, 
Adult Education Service, NEA. 





Education and the Role 


UR young women are marrying earlier than their The six contributors are: Eli Ginzberg, director, 
mothers or grandmothers did and many are not Conservation of Human Resources Project, Columbia 
completing school or college. Lengthened life University, and director of staff studies, National 
spans and labor-saving devices mean more time for Manpower Council; Margaret Habein, dean, Fair- 
women outside the home—they need more education mount College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
to make intelligent use of this time. . sity of Wichita, Kansas; Ann Lally, principal, John 
Prompted by developments such as these, the Jour- Marshall High School, Chicago; Carl Minich, direc- 
NAL asked six persons concerned with the education tor, Amherst Central Adult School, Snyder, New 
of American women to answer a series of questions York, and past president, National Association of 
about woman’s current role in the United States and Public School Adult Educators, NEA; Bernice Moore, 
about what our schools and colleges should be doing assistant to the director, Hogg Foundation for Mental 
in light of this role. After they had answered the ques- Health, University of Texas, Austin, and consultant, 
tions, each was asked to comment briefly about the Home and Family Education, Texas Education Agen- 
others’ answers. These comments appear at the right of | cy; Harold Taylor, former president, Sarah Law- 
the answers to the questions below. rence College, Bronxville, New York. 


¥y™ Rockefeller report on education points out that in her 
thirties or forties the average American woman may well be in 
search of meaningful activity outside the home, after her chil- 
dren are grown. But, the report says, this potential resource will 
be wasted if active steps are not taken to utilize it. What steps 
do you think should be taken along these lines? 
Dr. Lally—To assure the most significant contribution by the 
American woman when she turns to meaningful activity out- 
side the home, it is essential that she have the maximum amount 
of education. Of the 22 million women in our labor force today, 
only 11 million are high school graduates. About one-third of 
all students now in colleges are women, and one-third of all . at . aes 
persons earning degrees are women. But there is a terrific waste eet GE teas to ner cooeen 
ee eae niet gee repose og == vont if women are to qualify themselves 
ail to S gh school, > large nugeber of girls. of average 
or better than average ability who do nou secure aaton Be training Page eo 
, 5 : . ‘ tions in professional and scientific 
beyond high school, and the disproportionate number of girls uel 
who enter college but do not remain to graduate. Se, Meere—And convince them 
The: woman of today, and more certainly the woman of to- without presenting it as either mat 
morrow, will combine marriage with paid or voluntary work riage or outside-the-home employment. 
outside the home. We must start convincing girls in the early het gather as a continuum in thek 
elementary grades that work is the pattern of life for women ay 
in our culture and sell them on the idea of staying in school at 


tl , hick , Dr. Ginzberg—! seriously question 
east until they graduate from high school. Average girl students whether it is desirable for average 


should try to make a success of college; girls of superior ability youngsters to spend four years in col 
should plan their college programs so that they will get the x 


lege. 
professional or technical training needed for top level jobs. si 


We must plan programs via radio, television, etc., which will Dr. Ginzberg—How many will in 
enable women during the child-bearing and child-rearing period tase ‘ten detente in keeping up or 
to keep up with current practices and procedures i in their special hentai ‘ak: duets MC Retemeetied on din on 
fields as well as with thinking and planning in the areas of eco- —even if the Salil becomes a half 
nomics, politics, and social action. Municipal and state colleges time maid? 
will have to arrange extension classes at both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels in more widely scattered areas so that women 
may have easier access to refresher courses or to advanced study 
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0) f Women— a symposium 


in many fields. Also, part-time and work-study programs may 
have to be initiated for these women as they begin to divide 
their energies between the home and the many endeavors out- 
side where their help and their brain power are so desperately 
needed. 

Dr. Minich—The average woman, after her children have 
grown up, has — years yet ahead of her which she can devote 
to useful work or constructive activity. Yet, too frequently, be- 
cause her past twenty to thirty years have been family centered, 
she lacks confidence and assurance in her ability to enter and 
adapt to a new way of life; frequently, she is unaware of the 
opportunities available to her. Much can be done through 
adult education to encourage confidence, to assist in training 
(or retraining) , and to prepare her for entry into the world of 
work. 

Dr. Taylor—I am not as pessimistic as the authors of the 
Rockefeller report about how the talents of the educated women 
are being used these days, since I have found women actively 
engaged in community work of serious importance in areas 
ranging from mental health, education, and hospital service to 
the development of programs in the arts. 

On the other hand, there are many things which we in the 
colleges can do which we are not presently doing, including the 
development of programs in education, science, and the arts 
specifically for the women who have graduated from college and 
who would like to enter the teaching profession. Courses in 
social work, the creative arts, public affairs, and sociology would 
be appropriate areas in which new developments could take 
place. Those women who assume voluntary responsibilities 
for the work in the communities are just as much in need of 
university training to carry out those responsibilities as are those 
who enter the professions on a full-time basis. 


f, today’s world, even those women who are not in the 
labor force are more and more being involved in meaningful 
citizenship, in purchasing (it has been estimated that women 
buy fifty-five per cent of all goods in the United States), in 
investing, and in other situations which require intelligent judg- 
ments. What can be done to help women get the economic, 
political, and social education they need for these tasks? 

Dr. Habein—The one way to help women get this kind of 
background is to offer them a broad, liberal education, which 
should provide them with many interests, with deep curiosity, 
with the knowledge of how to get the information they need to 
make wise decisions and to reach good judgments, and the will 
to get it. Women then will be far more likely to continue their 
own education and to get the necessary information for the de- 
cisions they must make. 

No formal education can possibly give women all the specific 
knowledge they need for economic, political, and social decisions 
in our complex world. Therefore the incentive to learn and 
awareness of learning resources are of first importance, as is a 
feeling of responsibility for the world in which they live. All 
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Dr. Habein—! would add one more 
thought here: We must increase, na- 
tionwide, the amount of scholarship 
help available to women students. 

With the cost of education skyrock- 
eting as it is, we shall have to find 
answers to helping families meet the 
financial burdens of educating their 
daughters so that it will not be the 
sons alone who aie so privileged. We 
shall also have to increase financial 
help to married students if we are to 
avoid the now too common practice of 
women dropping out in order to earn 
enough to keep their husbands in 
school. 


Dr. Ginzberg—! was one of the au- 
thors; we really weren't so pessimistic 
—in fact we were optimistic about the 
gains that could come about as a result 
of heightened concern with the ques- 
tion. 


Dr. Minich—The interruption of 
the economic contribution of young 
women who have been well and ex- 
pensively trained in socially important 
skills is particularly wasteful. Prepared 
for teaching, business, medicine, tech- 
nologies, they drop from the occupa- 
tional world before they are well start- 
ed. Their skills are out of date afte 
the lapse of fifteen to twenty years 
when they should be able to take their 
places in professional life again. 

For them, appropriate refresher and 
retraining facilities are necessary. So- 
ciety cannot afford to allow them to 
remain surplus. 


Dr. Ginzberg—How well have the 
colleges done with their liberal-arts 
graduates? I am surely not overly im- 
pressed with the results. 





this should be a part of their education from the day young 
girls enter school (as it should be for young boys) . 

Dr. Minich—Programs of adult education geared to the needs 
of people and the needs of our times are the most effective means 
by which women will get the education they need to help them 
adequately fulfill their roles as parents, workers, citizens, and 
individuals. This cannot be done alone through classes offered 
by the public schools, although they will play a large part. Many 
public and private agencies (such as the League of Women 
Voters, art societies, church discussion groups, and service clubs) 
must become involved, and many techniques of learning, in- 
cluding educational television, need to be employed. Educational 
television is undoubtedly the most potent device available tor 
reaching into the thousands of homes where women are. Active 
participation in community groups is still another excellent 
means for acquiring this education. 

The two most needed areas of endeavor related to this prob- 
lem are: development of awareness on the part of those respon- 
sible for the education of adults of the changing role of women 
in today’s world, and application of vision and imagination in 
creating programs to meet the needs of women in our times. 

Dr. Moore—Women who remain outside the labor force 
throughout their lives are becoming fewer with each decade. How- 
ever, those whose major occupation is homemaking, child-rearing, 
and volunteer community service are in roles which are multi- 
dimensional. Education for these roles must be multidimensional 
as well. Political responsibility theirs, but its major expression 
is through their citizenship functions directly related to com- 
munity and family well-being. Economic responsibility for them 
is very literally “home economics.” 

Of paramount importance is the contribution of homemakers 
to the maintenance of healthy personalities in adult family 
members and the development of healthy personalities in their 
children. Theirs is a life of continuous interaction both within 
and without the home. . 

In this day, education for women—for every woman—should 
encompass as many years as is possible. College education will 
reap a bonus for society which will be measured by the quality 
of persons emanating from such homes. Further, an educational 
program for women, in high school or beyond, cannot be an 
either-or matter. Their education must include systematic or- 
ganized learning, encompassing the development of competence 
in homemaking skills, in child-rearing, in home management, 
in family finance, in mental health. But this is not enough! In 
addition, they need a broader liberal arts education. 

How to blend and balance the educational experiences of the 
homemaker-citizen to best prepare her for her delicate and com- 
plicated roles is a challenge to education on every level. 


The charge is sometimes made that high school girls often 
hesitate to study hard, particularly in scientific and mathemat- 
ical subjects, because they fear the label “brain,” or because 
they believe that study is unfeminine and that intellectual com- 
petence will make them less attractive to the opposite sex. What 
can be done to encourage young women to undertake serious 
study and to go on to college work? As a related problem, what 
can be done to encourage young women who get married ities 
‘their college years to remain at their studies? 

Dr. Moore—Women in this nation tend to avoid the label 
“brain” because they believe it suggests lack of femininity. 

Ridicule and caricature of female “eggheads” and the belief 
that their intellectual capabilities detract from their marriage- 
ability are not easy to overcome. In addition, the definition of 
the role of woman in this culture is still too frequently in the 
singular—homemaker. Some gains have been made in her ac- 
ceptance as a citizen and as a growing political force; never- 
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Dr. Moore—! would add the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 


its afhliates, and also study groups of 
the PTA. 


Dr. Ginzberg—Correct. But what 
do we know about this that is teach- 
able? 


Dr. Minich—This cannot, however, 
be limited to formal schooling in high 
school and college. It must be con- 
tinuous with life, occurring at the 
times of greatest motivation. 


Dr. Ginzberg—! thoroughly disa- 
gree, because these fields are not real- 
ly disciplines, and even if they were, | 
would rank them below the more con- 


ventional areas of the curriculum. 


Dr. Taylor— The breadth of a lib- 
eral education is certainly one very 
important aspect of the preparation of 
young women for the things they will 
do after college. So also is its depth. I 
do not believe that the college woman 
who: works in a curriculum of survey 
courses, introductory courses, and the 
apparatus of general education can 
achieve that depth under our present 
system. 

I believe that a three-course program 
coupled with the tutorial system, the 
opportunity for women to choose their 
own courses, to pursue independent 
studies and personal interests, can cre- 
ate both the depth of learning and the 
sense of purpose which is the first es- 
sential of effective education. 
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theless, the “woman who works” and especially the “career 
woman” are still suspect. The unreality of such attitudes is 
apparent: Over one-half of the employed women in the nation 
are married. By far the majority of college women marry, and 
these marriages are more lasting than any other in this society. 
Moreover, recent research revealed that college women in the 
population desire the larger families. 

An educational program, carefully and consciously designed, 
needs to be begun, aimed toward an understanding of the 
variety of roles required of and open to modern women. Re- 
orientation of men’s expectations of women is also essential. 
College administrators and faculties will have to come to see 
the worth of the woman of science, to grant her flexibility in 
both her study and work schedule so that she will not be forced 
to sacrifice marriage and family for career. Parents themselves 
need to encourage their daughters to use their talents by assur- 
ing them of opportunities for education. Counseling in high 
school should stress the opportunities for marriage and parent- 
hood plus professional careers for women of high capability. 

Dr. Lally—It has become more acceptable among the teen-age 
population of American high schools for girls to exhibit interest 
in scientific and mathematical subjects. Advanced mathematics 
classes, however, even now do not usually contain as many girls 
as boys. In talking to high school girls about this problem, I 
have noticed that many of them say that mathematics and science 
are not sold to girls in the early elementary years as important 
areas of interest and of possible jobs for women. 

Dr. Habein—If it is true that high school girls often hesitate 
to study hard, particularly in scientific and mathematical sub- 
jects, because they fear the label “brain” or because they believe 
that study is unfeminine, it is only because they have been 
brought up by parents and by teachers to accept this attitude. 
Parents and particularly teachers, both men and women, must 
therefore change their attitudes. If teachers expected and de- 
manded the same performance from their women students as 
from their men students, I think there would be no problem. 

There is much we can do to encourage young women who 
get married during their college years to continue their study. 
Perhaps the most important is greater flexibility in colleges in 
the transfer of credit, in advanced placement with credit, and 


even in longer academic years which would permit women to 
finish their degrees more quickly. 


Statistics show little or no change in the fields in which most 
women are getting degrees (education, English and journalism, 
the arts, language and literature, home economics, and library 
science). Are we wasting talent by not encouraging more women 
to enter other fields, or are women—by their emotional and 
psychological natures—best suited for these fields to the exclu- 
sion of other areas? What part do social attitudes play in this? 
For example, when businesses hire engineers, administrators, 
and scientists, do they hesitate to seek women for these jobs 
because of prejudice or do men really perform these jobs better? 

Dr. Ginzberg—lI believe these major adjustments are needed 
to ensure that mature women will be in a better position to 
use their brains and their initiative in a greater number of 
professional fields: 

1. Improved educational and occupational counseling in high 
school and college is essential. The present bifurcation be- 
tween boys’ and girls’ subjects, in which mathematics is con- 
sidered a boy’s subject and foreign languages a girl’s subject, 
must be eliminated. 

2. Young women, especially the bright ones, should be helped 
to withstand the trend toward early marriage and early family 
formation. 

3. Attention should be paid to more intelligent curriculum 
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Dr. Habein—The acceptance of 
women as leading multiple lives seems 
to be of extraordinary importance. 
The fact is that in our society, rightly 
or wrongly, women actually may play 
more roles than do men. 

If parents and educators and coun- 
selors—and especially the men among 
them—could accept this concept, the 
ideas of femininity and brain power 
would not be at war with each other. 


Dr. Minich—In many schools, par- 
ticularly suburban ones, an equally 
important problem is to convince some 
girls (the lower IQ group) that they 
should not try to go on to college but 
rather adapt their high school pro- 
grams to preparation for effective mar- 
ried life. 


Dr. Taylor—| would add that it is 
not only the attitude of the teacher in 
dealing with boys and girls, men and 
women, in terms of true equality, but 
in dealing with women students as 
persons. 

The role of the teacher should ex- 
tend beyond the dissemination of sub- 
ject matter to include taking account 
of the need of women to think -veri- 
ausly about where their lives are going. 


Dr. Ginzberg— This would be de- 
sirable—even with longer academic 
year—for both sexes. Acceleration for 
able students should be encouraged. 


Dr. Lally—The present trend, I be- 


lieve, is in the opposite direction. 


Dr. Habein—I am in complete 
agreement with Dr. Ginzberg’s state- 
ment. We have been much too quick 
to accept the trend toward early mar- 
riages, indeed to justify it 

There are real hazards here for the 
young women in her intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social development, and 
there are hazards for the children 
whose parents are still intellectually, 
emotionally, and socially immature. 
And if present divorce statistics are 
any indication, there are great hazards 
for the marriages. It may be that we 
have been unfair to the young in not 
helping them to “withstand the trend.” 


- 
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planning, especially in colleges, so that young women do not 
graduate without acquiring any “salable skills’ such as a reason- 
able knowledge of mathematics, the sciences, or social sciences. 
It is not sensible for able women college graduates to have to 
5° to secretarial school in order to qualify for a job. 

There is need for exploring how women college graduates 
might remain reasonably up to date in their fields during the 
years when they are raising their children. 

' §. Educational institutions should restudy their admission 
and graduation requirements and their curriculums to take ac- 
count of the gains in maturity and competence that women 
acquire in bringing up a family. This is particularly so > sooen 
their competencies are directly relevant to their later work, z 
in teaching and social work. 

6. Employers have to become more willing to modify their 
anachronistic hiring, training, and promotion policies. But - # 
will be disinclined to do so unless they see clear evidence of < 
heightened seriousness on the part of women workers. 

The licensing arrangements in many fields should be 
critically reviewed to ensure that they are not used to restrict 
unnecessarily the supply of mature women who enter or re- 
enter employment. 

8. All employers should review critically their employment 
policies, including hours and vacation schedules, to provide 
greater flexibility so that more able mature women can work. 

9. Finally, there is need for strengthening guidance and place- 
ment services in all large communities so that mature women 
can receive the help they need when they are ready to enter 
employment. 

Dr. Moore—*“Talent waste” has become a phrase to designate 
need in two highly specialized areas—physical science and mathe- 
matics. It should not be forgotten, however, that talented per- 
sons—men and women—are needed in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, including other scientific areas, the arts, the professions, 
and even in basic business and services. 

Tradition plays a part in women’s not entering some eco- 
nomic roles. Prejudice against women in employment outside 
the home is still surprisingly prevalent. In fact, prejudice against 
the woman administrator is perhaps higher among women than 
among men. 

It may be that businesses hire more engineers, administrators, 
and scientists who are men rather than women because so few 
women are educated and available for these positions. Where 
women are educated and available, it is safe to hazard the guess 
they are so employed. 

Still another factor needs consideration: A tremendous waste 
of talent will take place if woman is not persuaded to build on 
her role as mother. Perhaps the greatest service the majority of 
women can offer in the working force is in the areas of employ- 
ment which are closely related to her homemaking role, with 
its paramount concern for the welfare of persons. These would 
include such fields as teaching, nursing, and social work. 

This in no way precludes the search for talented women in 
the fields of physical science, technology, engineering, or any 
other “nonfeminine” pursuit. If the need is understood and op- 
portunity offered, women can be found who can measure up to 
whatever demands are made upon thefp. 

In the meantime, women who arejtalented in other areas of 
great need in this society should, not be forced out of their 
chosen fields or made to feel inferior: to those few women who 
will join the relatively few men who,are the mathematicians, 
the physical scientists, the engineers, the technologists. 


I; the teaching profession itself doing all that it can to facili- 
_tate the use of women in leadership positions? Studies have 
shown that the relative percentage of women in educational ad- 
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Dr. Moore—Indeed, I agree. Yet 
some colleges and universities would 
appear to equate superiority in their 
educational effort with subjects which 
do not have salability. This is partic- 
ularly true of some liberal arts colleges 
and departments within universities 
where many women take degrees. 


Dr. Habein—The need for “a 
heightened seriousness on the part of 
women workers” is very real. And this 
means more commitment to. their 
work, more training and preparation, 
more professional attitudes. I think it 
is quite possible that discrimination 
against women as women is almost a 
thing of the past. Discrimination may 
be now and in the future against poor 
preparation and unwillingness to work 
hard for promotion, higher salaries, 
and opportunities for top level posi- 
tions. 


Dr. Minich—I don’t believe high 
school girls need feel any exclusion 
from study in the fields of science, busi- 
ness, or engineering. Nor do I believe 
that study for these fields is unavail- 
able. They can get this kind of educa- 
tion in great numbers if they wish. 


Dr. Lally—Not so; they are not yet 
so employed, but they at least have a 
chance. This chance is slim however, 
for well-trained women still have few 
opportunities to secure top level ad- 
ministrative posts in business. 
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ministration is less now than ten or twenty years ago. What are 
the reasons for this? Are women not seeking these positions? Are 
they discriminated against when they do apply? Have women 
not handled these positions successfully when they have gotten 
them? 

Dr. Taylor—Educational administration has changed mark- 
edly over the past fifteen years in the direction of business and 
personnel administration, along with an increase in financial 
responsibilities, and away from the more purely educational 
administration which was typical of college and school leader- 
ship in previous years. 

There are fewer women whose experience and training equip 
them for the sort of business management now called for in edu- 
cational administration, and there are fewer women available 
for many of the administrative posts where the talent is needed. 
In the case of college and university presidents, too much fund- 
raising is involved, and so much of the fund-raising is conducted 
through contacts with the business community that quite often 
a woman is at a disadvantage. 

More women would be qualified to assume positions of educa- 
tional leadership if there were a stronger program to recruit 
women students for the teaching profession through graduate 
education. 

Dr. Lally—One of the most important reasons why there are 
relatively fewer women in educational administration now than 
there were ten or twenty years ago is the failure of talented wom- 
en to secure the advanced professional training needed for these 
positions. Often the woman who does a superb job in the class- 
room does not think of herself as a potential administrator. Be- 
cause she does not have enough opportunity to observe the 
skills of other teachers and administrators, she frequently fails 
to realize her own potential. That she is doing an outstanding 
job of co-operative pupil-teacher planning, of classroom man- 
agement, of instruction, of human relations, and many other 
things which would contribute to her success as an administra- 
tor is almost unknown to her. 

In addition, women neglect to seek opportunities for admin- 
istrative experience within their own schools. On the whole, 
men are much more aggressive about letting an administrator 
know that they would like to be considered for apprenticeship 
administrative opportunities. Because women are good at detail, 
many remain bogged down in the minutae of counting or sched- 
uling, doing the statistical work on research projects. 

Let’s sell able women on the idea of assessing their true abili- 
ties. The combination of setting one’s sights high, training for 
the job, and being confident but modest when the big break 
comes should improve women’s chances in the field of educa- 
tional administration. 

Dr. Habein—I think it is important that girls and young 
women be informed as fully as possible about the kind of lives 
they probably will be leading and about the rapid changes 
which are and have been taking place in the lives of women. 
They are not now so informed. 

We must start in the home with both mothers and fathers 
convinced that it is as important for young women to develop 
to their full potential as it is for young men. We must have in 
our schools teachers and counselors, both men and women, 
who share this conviction. We need extraordinarily good per- 
sonal, educational, and vocational counseling at all levels of 
education, so that young women will have full understanding 
of their abilities, their needs, and their responsibilities. We 
shall have to help them see that marriage does not necessarily 
mean the end of education. In addition, we shall have to take 
a realistic approach to the financial problems which young 
women face in greater degree than do men, in starting and con- 


: _ 
tinuing their education. =. 
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Dr. Lally—! agree, but they should 
be given an opportunity to secure this 
kind of training and experience. 


Dr. Moore—And from study of the 
“business” aspects of educational ad- 
ministration. Women can learn these 
aspects and some would be most in- 
terested if they were encouraged and 
if opportunities were available. 


Dr. Taylor—I am not sure that it 
is so much a lack of professional train- 
ing in administration which prevents 
women from achieving positions of 
leadership in education. Leadership in 
education must be primarily intellect- 
ual, social, and moral in character. 

I would stress the need to develop a 
sense of intellectual purpose in the 
person being educated for leadership. 
Once that exists, many things can hap- 
pen; among them, setting one’s sights 
high hecause that is where one has be- 
come accustomed to looking. 


Dr. Moore—Then this is the chal- 
lenge to the male administrator: to 
make superior women aware of their 
own capacities and then to offer them 
opportunities to develop them. 

This cannot now be achieved with- 
out the assistance of the male admin- 
istrator, even when the women in- 
volved have the best educational qual- 
ifications. How many men who are ad- 
ministrators are now willing to give 
such help? I don’t know—this is truly 
a question. 





Elementary Windows 
on the World 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 


MERICA’s elementary-school class- 
rooms have become windows 
- on the world. A recent study 
conducted by the NEA Research 
Division for NEA’s Department ol 
Elementary School Principals gives 
some indication of the breadth of 
elementary-school study presently 
being devoted to other lands and 
other peoples. 

The nature of the mailing list to 
which the questionnaire was sent 
and the limited response to it pre- 
vent the results from being inter- 
preted as typical of elementary 
schools in general. They do, how- 
ever, show what is being done in 
America’s better elementary schools. 
And certainly they point to what is 
probably the future direction for 
all schools. 

Questionnaire responses indicate 
that almost half the total time and 
attention given in the elementary 
school to studying about other 
areas of the world is concentrated 
at the sixth-grade level. The fourth 
grade accounts for 22% of the total 
time and attention; fifth grade, for 
16°.) Very little time is devoted to 
foreign countries and peoples in 
the other elementary grades. 





This article is based on a report pre- 
bared by the Research Division for the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, entitled Teaching About Other 
Countries and People in the Elementary 
School. 1960. 37p. 60¢. Stock No. 18-118. 
Available from DESP. 


eR / 1\ A GREAT 
BELIEVER IN 


EDUCATION... 


i 


I INTEND TO BE THE MOST 
EDUCATED PERSON IN THIS 
PART OF THE CITY.. 


Europe gets the lien’s share of 
attention—more than twice as much 
as any other area of the world. Cen- 
tral America is next most common- 
ly studied. Asia and Africa together 
do not receive the attention given 
to Europe. Surprisingly, and unfor- 
tunately in the light of today’s spe- 
cial needs, only 3% of all attention 
focused on foreign areas is directed 
to Russia. 

Of course, teaching tools make 
a difference in teaching about oth- 
er parts of the world. While avail- 
ability of books and maps was wide- 
ly considered adequate, films and 
realia were frequently adjudged in- 
adequate. Most schools reported 
that their teaching aids on Russia 
were particularly inadequate and 
that the situation was not much 
better with regard to Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific and Polar regions. 


Grocearey, still a mainstay in 
many a classroom, seems no longer 
to be confined to routine consider- 


ation of maps and _ agricultural 
products. Many schools also stress 
everyday life in the various regions. 

And more than three-quarters of 
the schools reporting said that 
when a foreign culture is being 
studied, the history of the region 
is stressed. Folklore, art, and eco- 
nomics, too, are finding a signifi- 
cant place in elementary-school 
study of the world. 


Reprinted from The Washington Post and Times Herald Cpr. 


1 INTEND TO BE THE MOST 
EDUCATED PERSON IN THE 
WHOLE WORLD.. 


A wide variety of subject-matter 
areas was reported as being used 
to build international understand- 
ing. Social studies was the field 
most frequently mentioned; rather 
surprisingly, music was next most 
frequent. One-third of schools use 
it extensively, and almost two-thirds 
make at least limited use of it to 
foster international understanding. 

Of the schools which offer a for- 
eign language, 90% consider that 
it makes at least some contribution 
to greater international under- 
standing among pupils. Over 40% 
of the respondents were actually 
offering one or more languages at 
the elementary level, Spanish being 
most frequent. Foreign language 
instruction is usually offered in 
grades 5 and 6, but 17% of the 
schools offer a foreign language in 
grade 3; 21%, in grade 4. 

Language study in the elemen- 
tary schools seems to be heading for 
a limited increase. Of the schools 
already offering a language, 18° 
are planning to add another with 
in the next two or three years, 
while 28°% of those not now offer- 
ing one are planning to add one to 
their curriculum. 


Lancuact study helps establish 
a link with a foreign nation. An- 
other such link is provided by 
teacher travel outside the United 
States. Such travel not only enables 
teachers to give firsthand reports of 
countries visited, but broadens 
their horizons and gives them great- 
er insight. 

In 94% of the _ respondent 
schools, one or more teachers had 
traveled outside the United States. 

For the most part, the reporting 
principals felt that teachers make 
good use of their travel 
ences. 


experi- 


Tr tr 


(LL NEVER BE SATISFIED UNTIL IM 
TOO SMART FOR MY OwN GOOD! 


1957 by United Feature Syndicate, 
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Some NEA High Lights of 1960 


January 


I'wenty national organizations, in- 
cluding NEA, formed the Council for 
Research in Education, which will 
seek and administer funds for educa- 
tional research. 

NEA Defense Commission’s report 
on conflict in the Hickman Mills, 
Missouri, system resulted in 
co-operative implementation of report 
recommendations by 


school 


school board, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and citizens. 


February 
NEA Research took a na- 
tionwide poll of teachers as first step 
in a two-year 


Division 


experimental program 
to develop and validate new 
niques based on minute samples. 


March 


NEA and its departments were rep- 
resented by 75 delegates at the White 
House Conference for Children and 
Youth, which endorsed federal support 
of public education. 


tech- 


April 

NEA-sponsored Teaching Career 
Month, aired by nation’s broadcasters, 
focused U.S. attention on recruiting, 
preparing, retaining quality teachers. 

The NEA Citizenship Committee 
launched new filmstrip, “Every Teach- 
er... An Active Political Citizen.” 


May 

NEA membership reached an_all- 
time high of 713,994. (“A Million or 
More by NEA conven- 
tion as a campaign slogan.) 

NEA’s long fight for federal support 
for public education helped to bring 
about passage of education legislation 
(later stalled in the Rules Committee) 


‘64”" was set at 


by both houses of Congress—unprece- 
dented in 


American history. 


June 

Clarice Kline became NEA president 
at the Los Angeles convention marked 
by unprecedented radio, television, and 
newspaper coverage. 

The Assembly authorized organiza- 
tion of a permanent joint committee 
of NEA and American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. 

Two new departments joined the 
NEA—the American Driver Education 
Association and the American 
ciation of School Librarians. 


Asso- 
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New Horizons, special TEPS proj- 
ect, presented preliminary recommen- 
dations on standards and dynamic ac- 
tion in teacher education. 

NEA Academically Talented Student 
Project issued a volume on modern 
foreign languages; other volumes this 
year dealt with procedures and school 
practices, English, and social studies. 

Construction of Stage IV, new unit 
of the NEA Center, got under way. It 
will provide space for offices and con- 
ference rooms as well as parking fa- 
cilities for cars. 


July 
Facts for Safety, a research-based ex- 
ploratory project, instituted by 
NEA’s Safety Commission. 
Thirty-seven NEA delegates attend- 
ed the Ninth Annual Assembly of 
Delegates to WCOTP in Amsterdam. 


was 


August 
The 


ence, 


School for Executives 


held by the 


confer- 
American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, produced material for Teacher 
Education: Direction for the Sixties. 

Since its release in the fall of 1959, 
The School Story had been shown on 
TV stations in 42 states, 191 
and 23] 


cities, 
stations. 


September 


Educational Policies Commission’s 


Contemporary Issues in 


Elementary 
stimulated wide interest. 
NEA opened a fourth regional office 
in New York City to work with local 
and state education associations of that 
area 


Education 


Other regional offices are located 


in San Francisco, Boston, St. Paul 


October 


NEA’s Third National School for 
Teacher Salary Scheduling brought an 
invited 130 educators to the NEA Cen- 
ter in Washington, D.C. 

The Department of 
Instruction 


Audio-Visual 
published its 736-page 
Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning: A Source Book, largest vol- 
ume ever produced under NEA 
auspices. 

Future Scientists of America, spon- 
sored by National 
Association, 


Teachers 

organized to help 
locate, nurture, and 
direct science-prone ‘students into vari- 
ous scientific fields. 


Science 
was 


science teachers 


1960 


NEA’s program for developing vol- 
untary term life insurance for teachers 
gained impetus with arrival at NEA 
headquarters of the  teacher-welfare 
consultant directing the plan. 

A seminar on societal forces and 
trends launched a two-year NEA pro}- 
ect on the Instructional Program of 
the Public Schools. Project’s purpose 
is to assist administrators and teachers 
appraise and improve the instruction- 
al program. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics held the first of a series 
of eight regional conferences designed 
to improve mathematics programs in 
public schools. 

“whe U.S. Office of Education award- 
ed a $102,980 NDEA contract to the 
NEA’s Project on Technology 
Learning, a study of 
technology on schools. 


and 
the impact of 


November 


\ special NEA research project on 
school costs in the 1960'’s—“Informa- 
tion Basic to School Legislation”— be- 
gan assembling facts on school needs 
and each state. 

At the Classroom Teachers Thanks- 
giving study conference, 53 teachers 
from all parts of the country consid- 
ered aspects of the Department théme, 


“Teaching Is Our Profession.’ 


costs for 


December 


\pproximately 250,000 copies of a 
classroom resource guide, Elections: 
1960, produced co-operatively by NEA 
Press and Radio Relations 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, and CBS-TV, distributed 

Total distribution of the January 
NEA JouRrNAL’s sixteen-page feature, 
Will Your Child Get a Quality Edu- 
2,425,000: of the 
thirty-two-page Publications list in 
September, 1,915,000. 

NEA’s filmstrip and slide presenta- 
tions, NEA programs, 
throughout the year by 
half million. 

Quests for Quality, report of a study 
launched by AASA and the National 
School Boards told 
selected evaluate the 
quality of education programs. 

Profiles for the 60’s, which grew out 
of the NEA Project To Strengthen 
Local Associations, was readied for 
1961 mailing to all affiliated locals. + 


Division, 


were 


cation? reached 


interpreting 
were viewed 


more than a 


Association, how 


school systems 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


ry 

Tian ‘following publications of 1960 
may be NEA or its 
departments, as indicated, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, arc 
for single 


ordered from the 


copies and subject to dis 
count on quantity lots of the 
item and issue:- 2-9 copies, 10%; 
more, 20° 

Order by stock number 
title if is given. For a listing 
of more than 1000 NEA publications, 
request a’ free the 1960 NE\ 


same 
10 or 


both 


number 


and 


copy ot 


public ations list 


Administration 
Rungs Are Not for Resting. Ques 
tions and answers on upgrading the 
Single 
American 


school superintendency. 
free. Stock No. 
Assn. of School 
School Business 
Analvsis of role of school business ad 
80p. SI. AASA 2 

Quests for Quality. The title covers 
l4 separate booklets (write for full list 
of individual titles) how 


selected school systems evaluate quali; 


16p. 
2-133 


Administrators. 


copy 


Administrator. 


ministrato1 


describing 
, ty of education programs \pprox. 32p 
per copy: S10 
series. Stock No. for series 2-132 
and Natl. School Boards Assn 
AASA 


pel booklet. S$] 


entiré 


Order 
from 


Early Education 
Creative Writing: Each in His Own 
Way. Nov Keeping Up 
with Early Presents values 
of creative writing 


newsletter, 


Education. 
children and 
helping them to 
Stock No 


of Kindergarten-Primary 


for 
suggests wavs ol 

achieve this. ip. a 
D« pt 


tion. 


28-718 


Educa 


Education of AV Specialist 

The Education of the AV Communi- 
cation Specialist. AJ 
Review, Supplement 2, Vol. 8, 
Major papers presented at 


Communication 
No. 5 
the DAVI 
the educa 
tion of the AV specialist. 96p. S2. Stock 
No. 7-919 Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction 


seminar in Cincinnati 


on 


Mathematics 


The Number Story by Herta T. and 
Arthur H. Freitag. Comprehensive su 
vey of growth of number notions, num- 
ber systems, methods of computation, 
and new types of numbers, 1960. 80p. 
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AASA. 


85¢. Stock No. 30-125. 
Teachers of 


Natl. Council of 
Mathematics. 


Research 


High Spots in State School Legisla- 
tion, January 1-August 1, 1960. Re- 
Report 1960-R12. Legislative 
goals of education associations 
and legislative enactments by subject 
and by state. 46p. 50¢. Stock No. 43- 
569. Research Div. Order from NEA. 

Methodology of Educational Re- 
search. Dec. 1960 Review of Education 
al Research. Summary of significant re- 


search 


State 


search on methodology of educational 


research that has appeared during last 
three years. $2. Stock No. 4-634. Ameri- 
can Educational Research 

NEA Research Bulletin. 
teacher shortage, salaries, 
tenure 
size, 


Assn. 
Articles on 
credit 
laws, elementary school] 
and teaching about other 
lands and peoples in elementary school 
Published four times yearly. Oct. 1960. 
Single issue 60¢, annual subscription 
$2. Stock No. 44-635. Research Div 
Order NEA. 

Salary Schedules, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over 


(Continued on page 58) 


un- 
ions, 


class 


from 





Inside NEA 


No long ago at a convention in 
Atlantic City a teacher picked up 
a publication on language arts at 
the NEA booth. After studving it, 
she complained that she had not 
known of its existence and asked 
to be placed on a mailing list. 

Another teacher, overhearing 
the conversation, complained _be- 
cause he gets more promotional 
literature than he can read. He felt 
that we waste money on mailings. 

In the first case, too little pro- 
motion: in the second, too much! 
receive notices of new 
publications, get duplicate  an- 
nouncements, or never receive any 
information, like to 
know 


If you 


you might 
why. 

During the past year, 265 new 
publications were issued by the 
NEA and its departments. If an 
announcement for each 


sent to,every member, 


had been 
the postage 
bill alone would have amounted to 
nearly two million dollars. 

In an attempt to avoid excessive 
promotional costs while letting ed- 
ucators know what pertinent pro- 
fessional materials are available, 
several practical mailing lists have 
been developed. 

No general promotional mailing 
lists are maintained. 
fication of 


Instead, noti- 
books is based on 
a teacher's special interest or posi- 
tion. 

Each of the thirty-two NEA de- 
partments has a membership roll 
which can be used in publicizing 
new publications and information 
in that field. 


new 


NEA JOURNAL 


Publications 


In addition, if you are a super- 
intendent, an elementary 
principal, or a secondary school 
principal, you will receive notices 
of new materials from many sepa- 
rate units. 


SC hool 


Special lists are also maintained 
for delegates to 
ences 


conter- 
local and 
‘state association.officials, interested 
lay libraries, college ofh 
cials, and members of special edu- 
cational committees and commis 
sions. If vou receive duplicate mail- 
ings, vou fit into more than one ol 
these categories. 

Thus, if 


national 
and conventions, 


leaders, 


you regularly receive 
announcements of 


tions, it is 


new publica 
you are in a 


position to utilize this materal, to 


because 


advise others of its existence, or be- 
cause you have taken an active part 
in an organization concerned with 
the improvement of education. 
The next time you receive a pub 
lication the NEA. 
won't carefully: 


hope you 


from 
look it 


can't 


notice 
vou over 


If vou use it, we 
will pass it on to someone who can. 

If vou don’t receive these notices 
can still learn about current 
NEA publications by reading this 
JOURNAL page and listings in other 
professional journals regularly, by 
using the “NEA Publications List” 
in the September JOURNAL, by 
visiting the NEA booth at conven- 
tions. And, of course, you can al- 
ways write the NEA for specific in 
formation about publications in 
your field. 

—NEA DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS. 
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TEACHERS’ 


To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. You are in- 
vited also to join the idea-swapping, 
50 to 200 
questions: 


words, on the following 
| 
1. How do you teach school children 


about schools—history, finance, and 
objectives—on the local, state, and na- 
tional levels? What 
use or develop? 

9 


materials do you 
How do choose themes for 
your high school yearbooks? 

3. What do you do about 


you 


too-talk- 
ative children who dominate the class- 
room? 

Send entries to ““Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA JourNAL, 1201 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


lGth St:, 


Christmas Party 
A US. 


member of 


ArmMy lieutenant, 


our 


former 
school chapter of 
Leaders of America, 
sent us an SOS from Korea appealing 


for clothes and shoes of 


Future Business 


various sizes. 
His company planned to give a Christ- 
mas party for fifty Korean children, 
ranging in age from two to fourteen. 
There would be a huge dinner, fol- 


lowed by distribution of 


toys and 


clothes. 

“It’s so bitter cold here in winter,” 
he wrote, “and clothes are so precious 
that kids fitted and 
dressed up in nice, warm clothes will 
be the high point of our dav.” 
Company A, Ist Battle 
Group, 8th Cavalry, achieve its “high 
point” on Christmas day, we plunged 
into the project of sending Christmas 
joy to Korea. It that we 
get the shipment off in time to reach 
its destination before the party. 


getting these 


To help 


was urgent 


We immediately made arrangements 
for the co-operation of other school 
organizations, the elementary school, 
the Lion’s Club, and the businessmen 
of the town. We enlisted the help of 
parents, secured news coverage for the 
project’s progress in the school paper 
and the local press, and: placed gaily 
decorated collection boxes in our exhi- 
bit booth at the 4H-Club Fair and in 
every classroom at Boyce High. 

Thanks to the co-operative efforts 
of the entire community, we were able 
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4 
$ 


to send 500 pounds of clothing and 
shoes to the Korean children. 

—Chapter 262, Future Business 
Leaders of America, Boyce (La.) High 
School. 


History—Not Dead Past 
No LONGER does U.S. history consist 
of pages in a book to 
my summer school 


thirty-four of 
students I taught 
last year at South Charleston Junior 
High. Instead of just reading about 
events which shaped our country’s des- 
tiny, we boarded’ a_ chartered’ bus 
and explored places where history has 
been made. 

With the approval of my superin- 
tendent and school board, I 
out a_ six-week 
which required 


worked 
course in _ history 
weeks of class- 
two-week field 
trip to historical points. The students 
followed a full schedule of summer 
classes before and after the trip. 

Our travel project. beginning in 
Kanawha County, West Virginia, took 
us on a sixteen-day journey through 
the South, where we visited battle- 
fields of Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chicka- 
mauga, and Chattanooga. In Texas, we 
visited Fort Sam Houston, the Alamo, 
and San Jacinto. Other stops included 
Chalmette (in New The 
University of Louisiana (at Baton 
home 

Mu- 
Energy (at Oak 
Ridge), and several industrial plants. 

\s part of the preliminary planning, 
I arranged through the National 
Parks Service to have a qualified his- 
torian at each place to take us to the 
national monuments and _ battlefields 
and give on-the-spot lectures concern- 


four 


room work and a 


Orleans) , 
Rouge), Andrew Jackson's 
Nashville), the 
seum of 


(neat American 


Atomic 


ing their history. At several university 
towns, distinguished historians spoke 
to us. 

Throughout the journey, students 
kept notebooks on lectures and places 
visited. When they returned to school, 
they were given a test on the travel 
part of the course. And once the trav- 
eling was over, they settled down to 
their history books for five hours a 
day to complete the units not covered 
on the field trip. 

—MARYIDA W. MosBY, history teacher, 
South Charleston (W.Va.) 
High School. 
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TRADING POST | Remember ... 


I REMEMBER Nellie—Nellie Swan- 
son, that is. But I haven't ever 
spoken of her, except to the dicta- 
phone, in such flippant 
Whenever I see her, I most affec- 
tionately but respectfully greet her 
as ““Miss Swanson,” even now, and 
even though I’m more than sixty 
years old. 

You 


terms. 


see, Nellie was my fifth- 
grade teacher when I went to Lin- 
coln School in Galesburg. I'd been 
pretty much a dreamer until then, 
and hadn't paid enough attention 
to my lessons. Of course, a dreamer 
must read, so as to have stuff to 
build dreams out of, and I had my 
nose in books most of 

Nellie Swanson is 


the time. 
one of those 
unusual people who seems able to 
catch hold of bubbles of dreams 
and, by attaching them to reality, 
prevent them from floating useless- 
ly through the heavens. I continued 
to dream in her class, but because 
of her I also began to plan and to 
see a need for studying. 

The people of Galesburg thought 
so much of Nellie that when she re- 
tired a few years ago, they put up 
a fine new elementary school so 
as to have a worthy place to put 
her name for all to see. 

The boys and girls who go to the 
Nellie School in Gales- 
burg get the full red carpet treat- 
ment. You see, the architect wanted 
to make that school so pretty that 
he used colors on his drawings. He 
marked the sidewalks in red. 
Actually he meant them to be the 
usual gray color, but the contrac- 
tor misunderstood and poured red 
dye into the concrete. 

I've 


Swanson 


always thought that, al- 
though it was an accident, nothing 
could have been more fitting. 

Nellie Swanson has done so much 
good all her life that she doesn’t 
seem to grow old. When.I saw her 
not long ago, she didn’t look at 
all as if she had retired—she looked 
exactly as she did when she was at 
the height of her career, twenty- 
five years ago. 

—EARL H. HANSON, superintend- 
ent, Rock Island, Illinois, schools. 
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NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 56) 


1960-61. Research Re- 
Minimum and 


in Population, 
port 1960-R11. maxl- 
mum salaries by level of preparation; 
1960. 31 p. 50¢é. Stock 
Research Div. 


includes medians. 
No. 43-568. 
NEA 


Order from 


School Finance 

New Directions in Financing Public 
Schools. Proceedings of Third National 
1960. 143p. 
NEA Committee 
Order 


School Finance Conference. 
Sl. Stock No. 51-122. 
on Educational 
NEA. 

We, the 
America by 
Rhoda 


guide 


Finance. from 
Taxpayers, 
Beatrice 
Williams. Plavlet designed to 
citizens in thinking realistically 
taxes and 


Builders of 


Harvey and 


about services. received 


through them. For use at school’s open 





This cartoon by a sixth 


house and PTA meetings. I6p. Single 
Stock No. 12-825. Consultant 


Associations. 


copy free. 
for Local 


Science 
1960 Membership Directory 
National Science 
Sales price $4; 
Stock No. 47-134. 
STAR ’60: 
ence Teaching. 
ning entries in 


Teachers 
member's 
NSTA. 


Assn. 64p. 
price Sl. 


Selections 
1960 Science 
Achievement Recognition 
64p. Sl. Stock No. 47-132. 
Order from NEA. 


Teacher Education 


Frontiers in Business Teacher Edu- 


cation. Proceedings of 1960 Natl. 
for Business Teacher 
vention. 40p. $1.25. 
United Business Education 
Homemaker - Teacher - 


Assn. 
Citizen: 





grader may prompt you to submit student cartoons to 


, NSTA. 


Selected Papers on Sci- 
from win- 
Teacher 
Program. 
NSTA. 


Assn. 
Education con- 
Stock No. 8-507. 


the Journal for possible use. 


Triple Role for the Homemaking 
Teacher by Anne Lee. DHE Topics 
No. 14. Changing role of today’s home- 
making teacher. 1960. 16p. 50¢. Stock 
No. 26-513. Dept. of Home Economics. 
Order from NEA. 

Teacher Education: Direction for 
the Sixties. Addresses at \ACTE’s 1960 
School for Executives covering: profes- 
sional content of teacher education, in 
terpretation of 
the public. 


teacher education to 


stafing teacher education 
liberal 
ers, new techniques of teaching, new 
conditions for 


tional 


institutions, education of teach- 
interna 
teachers. 68p. $2. 
(10°, discount for 5 or more.) Stock 
No. 1-123. American Assn. of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 


learning, and 
relations for 


Teacher W elfare 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. Report of : 


investigation (made at request 





SUPPORT HOSE 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED BRAND NAME N P 


First % 9 S 
Quality 
Nylons per pair 


ORDER STYLE +658 


Save now on 
Gentle and firm support with wonderful 
durable and outlast regular hose 
wear, also available in white. 


Beautiful 


ORDERS ARE FILLED BY RETURN MAIL AND WE OFFER 


REFUND OF THE 
PURCHASE PRICE. ORDER NOW, SAVE $2 A PAIR. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION, OR A FULL 


STYLE 3640: 
REGULAR STREET HOSE, 


This style is our finest quality mesh hose 
color—Rose-Tone. These are Nationally 
First Quality hose, sold at considerably 
department stores. Seamless, 400 needle, 
Student ell hosiery as a4 mon 


ey raising project 


ery 0 Box 929, Roc 


Reference: 


Farmer's Bank & Trust Company, Rockingham, N. C. 
SEND CHECK, MONEY ORDER, OR SPECIFY C.O.D. 


Nurses Wholesale Hosiery Company 
Box 929, Rockingham, N. C. 


No. Pairs 
Size 
Length 


Add 35c postage 
Enclosed $ 


our sensibly priced first quality nylon support hose 
aid to leg fatigue. 
Rose-Tone for dress 


Sheer nylons with built-in comfort. 


NOT A SUPPORT HOSE é 


in our most 
advertised-Brand Name— 
higher prices in leading 
15 denier, micro mesh, run- 
resistant, dress sheer. Paris individually wrapped. 


Write Nurses 
kinghan NC for detail 


Minimum S E 


Order 
Two Pairs 


Very 


for you. 
IT’S 





popular 


6 Pair, only $5.89 
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TECHNIQUES, NAPSAE’s 
four-page 
teachers of adults, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


TEACH 
ADULTS... 


brand-new 
designed for 
is made to order 


newsletter 


®@ issued monthly eight times a year 
costs only $2.00 annually and makes 
you an associate member of NAPSAE 
crammed with 
specific ideas 
available at 10% discount for 2 to 
9 subscriptions; 20% off for 10 or 
more subscriptions 

“easy to use and easy to read,” 
teachers say 

“valuable for in-service teacher 
training,” administrators say 


Write for a free copy today to 
The National Association of Public School 


sparkling, tested, 


Adult Educators 
Northwest 








Classroom Teacher Dept. of Oklahoma 
Education Assn.) of a school board's 
failure to reappoint a competent teach- 
er. 1960. 24p. Free. Stock No. 56-127. 
Order from NEA Tenure Committee 
or the Oklahoma Education Assn., 323 
E. Madison, Oklahoma City 5. 


U.S. Presidents 


The Presidents of the United States, 
Oct. 1960 NEA JourNAL centerspread. 
35 for $l. No orders for less than Sl. 
Order from NEA.  £ 


1961 NEA Travel Projects 


TYPES OF PROJECTS PRICES DATES 


Seminars 
Washington-UN 
Scandinavian- 
American Exchange 
German-Amer.-Exc. 


$ 310 6/26-8/4 


$1288 
$1286 


7/2 -8/15 
(to be an- 
nounced) 
Area Studies 
Understanding Mexico 
Britain 
West Germany 
France 


$ 359 
$1347 
$1280 
$1168 
$1300 


6/26-7/18 
6/28-8/18 
7/4 -8/20 
7/8 -8/18 


Iberian Peninsula 7/7 -8/22 


General Cultural Tours 
Around the ‘World 
Around the World 
(in co-operation with 
Western Ill. University) 
Around the World 
Evropean Contemporary 
Problems 
Evropean Comparative 
Education 
Evropean Music Fest 


$2600 


$2705 6/28-8/18 


$2698 7/8 -8/26 


$1222.50 7/7 -8/16 


$1170 
$1280 


7/16-8/26 
(to be an- 
nounced) 
Contrast of Governmental 
Systems 
General European (W.1.U.) 
Europe's Northlands 
From Bergen to Rome 
Your First Tour of Evrope 
Through the Soviet Union 
Through the Soviet Union 
(W.1.U.) 
Mexico-Yucaton 
Mexico from N.Y.C. 
Mexico (W.1.U.) 
Around So. America $1448 
So. America (W.1.U.) $1625.50 
New England $ 220 
New Eng. and Canada $ 440 
Along Our International 
Boundary 443 7/20-8/18 
Trail Lake Ranch vary 
The Rocky Mts. 
Story of the West 
Canadian Rockies 
Alaska by Ship 
Alaske by Air 
Alaska by Air (W.1.U.) 
Hawaii by Ship 
Hawaii by Air (W.1.U.) 
Howaii by Air 


$1470 
$1339.50 
$1517 
$1392.50 
$1026 
$1895 


7/1 -8/23 
7/9 -8/24 
6/27-8/18 
6/6 -8/20 
7/1 -7/30 
7/18-8/20 


$1755.50 
$ 590 
$ 599 
$ 422.50 


7/18-8/21 
6/26-7/18 
7/\ -7/25 
7/17-8/18 
6/28-8/3 
7/17-8/24 
7/1 -7/13 
6/15-7/14 


nw 


vary 

275 6/26-7/9 
473 7/17-8/17 
476 6/26-7/11 
688 7/5 -7/25 
694 7/11-8/1 
724.50 7/25-8/15 
857.20 7/6 -7/27 
808.50 7/18-8/4 
778 8/1 -8/18 


wwewwvrunvwee 


For further information about any of these 
projects, write to NEA Travel Division, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices and 
dates are subject to change. # £# 
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7/6 -6/25 


1960 


FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


Onrver publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$2 or less. Order 
addresses given. 


other items from 


Christmas Window 
tivity window in stained glass design, 
34” x 44” size made up of 16 color- 
keyed sections printed on special pa- 
per. A do-it-yourself process suitable 
as a project for home or classroom. $1. 
Stained Glass Color-Art, Inc., P.O. Box 
82, Waukesha, Wis. 

Getting Ready for Christmas. Sug- 
gestions for making gifts, tree decora- 
tions, gift wrappings; for telling Christ- 
mas stories and baking Christmas cook- 
ies; and, 


(#51-100). Na 


of course, for giving a Christ- 
mas play. 1960. 32p. 75¢. Arts Coop- 
erative Service, 322 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10. 

Ideals. 1960 issue of Christmas Ideals 
includes Christmas stories, 
hymns; 


songs, and 
full-color reproductions of fa- 
mous masterpieces; 
104p. $1.50. 
3510 W. St. 


and other features. 
Ideals Publishing Co., 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1. 


Instructor’s Outline for Safe Winter 


Driving. For use in high school and 
adult driver education and in driver 
improvement programs. 1960. 30p. Sin- 
gle copy free to high school teachers. 
American Automobile Assn., 1712 G 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Let’s Read Together: Books for 
Family Enjoyment. For families who 
love books and enjoy read-aloud ses- 
1960. 96p. $1.50 American Li- 


Assn., 50 E. Huron St., 


sions. 
brary 
1] 


Chicago 


The Road to Freedom by Willard 
E. Givens and Belmont M. Farley. 
Describes the efforts which people from 
the earliest times have made to secure 
and maintain freedom. 1960. 64p. 15¢. 
The Supreme Council, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemason- 
ry, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., 1733 
16th St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

UNICEF Greeting Cards. Box of 10 
cards (with matching envelopes) bear- 
ing a Season’s Greeting in the five of- 
ficial languages of the United Nations. 
$1.25. Write for illustrated brochure 
showing complete selection of cards. 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF—Greet- 
ing Cards, P.O. box 22, Church St. 


Sta., New York 8. # £# 
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Educational Travel Tours 


EUROPE 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Start now 
to plan for next summer 


Under the educational guidance of Col- 
lege of the Pacific, you have an oppor- 
tunity to earn 6 university credits to 
advance your academic standing. 
You may apply for income tax credit. 
You have the choice of the three 
pepular travel areas in the 
world: 
Repeated by popular demand for 
the third time, the 57-day Euro- 
pean tour includes Scandinavia. — 
The South Pacific tour in 1961 will 
include for the first time an op- 
tional visit to the Orient! 
And a new South American tour, 
visiting every major country. 
Write now for descriptive folders 
early planning means better accom- 
modations. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
(Central Coast Section) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
A Hallmark Tour 


most 
entire 








BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 

Our tenth anniversary folder deseribes our inclu- 
sive circle tours, planned especially for the teach- 
ing profession, departing and returning within normal 
summer vacation. 
GRAND 
CORONET 
NORTH STAR 
VIKING 


OLYMPIAN 


56 days in Europe, 19 
countries 

37 days in Europe, 12 
countries 

32 days in Scandinavia 
and Britain 

43 days North Cape cruise 
and land tour, 1! countries 
49 days in Europe, 14 
countries with Portugal, 
Spain, Greece $1595 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all European ex- 
penses included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early 
registration required for June departure. 


se Mice ’ sally Oxganization 


P. O. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD. MINNESOTA 


FREIGHTER TRA VELERS 


and those who would like to be, are invited tc 
join our organization. Dues of $5.00 per year in- 
clude subscription to Freighter Travel News, oa 
monthly publication written by and for freighter 
travelers. Write for sample copy. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL CLUB 
P.O. Box 526 Caldwell, Idaho 


$1360 
$1160 
$1195 
$1295 


TEACH IN VENEZUELA 


American-type school, Single Teachers, 2 yrs. 
Experience, Travel costs paid by school. 
Interviewing in U.S. in March. 
Air mail inquiries to: 
James Murray, Superintendent 
Apartado 290 
Escuela Bella Vista 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 





INTRIGUED BY UNUSUAL PLACES? SEE MAUPINTOUR’S 
56 PAGE BOOK OF unique 
travel plans wo is:. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone's hime and budget. With Mau- 
j u see the unusu but travel in comfort 
anc safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers 
WESTERN RA ARERR TRS Rene a RR eR 
: rope Traditional pilus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
n. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ws The Alps of 7 Nations. a Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
vay by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. s The Best of 
England Nales-S tland 
EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR ee 
@ Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
s The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio- 
vakia, Poland. g Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu 
t year.) @ Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
n Tours. @ Eastern Europe Adv ure: compre 
sive, 75 day. @ Co Sentra Europe, 
the Balkans, USSR. # The Great Adventure Air Tour 
USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus Irkutsk, 
Siberia. @ Balkans Grand Adventure: Berlin to Istan- 
bul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian Coast cruise 
THE MIGBLE EAST 


egiate/Teacher 


Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 


FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful trave 
your Travel Agent or 


Maupintour. 1603 16th St., N.W. 


catalog, see 
to Melva N. Oldham 
Washington, D.C. 


write now 
Stk Se, 


‘tn, we 


White for your free 
of the 1960 


NEA Journal Index 


P.S.: Please enclose 4 
ddamped, self-addressed, 
budiness-dize envelope. 


1201 16th. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE TEMPLETON PRIZES 


The Templeton Prizes (1st prize, $500; 2nd 
prize, $200; 3rd prize, $100) are awardéd an- 

illy for the best essays submitted on the 
subject of exceptionally gifted persons. The 
presence in history of towering figures in re- 
ligion, the arts, philosophy, and other fields 
gives re to the questions with which the 
prizes deal. Are there others? How are they to 
be found? How may they be trained? How 
may they be helped to put their talents to use 
in the world? 


The 1961 competition is open to the general 
public. Application blanks and more detailed 
information will be sent to persons who in- 
quire on or before February 1, 1961. Write 
Professcr D. Campbell Wyckoff, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


am:>/Maupintour 
SSS RIO NES LT AE LL ERIE Be 





AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


Tr) 


Foreign Language 
The following materials, which have 
been listed by Carolyn Guss, Indiana 
University, are representative of the in- 
number of 
and other 


motion 
materials available 
in foreign language 


creasing pictures 
for use 


classes. 


Accent 
Motion picture. 20 min. 
Shows actual location as Betty 
describes her visit to Paris with French 
commentary. Gr. 9-12. (3) 


Visages de la Ville Lumiere. 
Aigu Series: 


sd. b&w. 


Aventures de Leo a la Ferme. Sound 
filmstrip, 34 
with 


frames (color cartoons) 
French captions and a 45 rpm 
record. 8 Emphasizes phrasing 


structure. Gr. 3-9. (4) 


min. 
and sentence 


Campesinos Mexicanos. Motion pic- 
ture. 11 min. sd. b&w. Describes the ori- 
gin and development of Mexican peo- 
ple. Spanish version. Gr. 9-12. (2) 

Gesundheit. 30 tape recordings. A 
series for beginning pupils in German 


language and customs. Gr. 7-9. (5) 


Les Baux de Provence. Motion pic- 
ture, 12 min. sd. 
it to the castle 
in Southern 
Gr. 9-12. (6) 

The Other Man’s Language. Tape 
recording. 


color. Describes a vis- 
and village of Les Baux 


France. French version. 


Reports new ways of teach- 
ing foreign languages 2nd the 
tance of learning 
hood. College. (5) 


impor- 
languages in child- 


Recital de Poesie, Francoise Delille. 
Tape recording. French poetry recited 
with clear diction. 7-12. (5) 

Singendes Deutschland. Motion pic- 
ture. 15 min. sd. Illustrates, 
appropriate landscapes, 15 
folk songs. Gr. 1-12. 43) 


bw. with 


German 


Spanish in Slow Motion. 2 tape 
cordings. Presents The Conquerors and 
The Conquest in Spanish. Gr. 7-12. (5) 

Why Study Languages? 
Motion picture. 10 min. sd. 
b&w. Gr. 7-12. (1) 


Foreign 
color or 


Producers or Distributors: (1) Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago. (2) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 
(3) International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. (4) Stanbow Pro- 
ductions, Inc., Valhalla, N.Y. (5) 
for Teaching, National Repository, 
Visual Center, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. (6) Wayne State University 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 


reau, 438 W. Ferry St., Detroit 2. ## 


Tapes 
Audio- 
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HOWARD sinne TOURS 
SUMMER 
13th Annual Year 


H AWAI l UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 

43 Days, $569, plus $10 tax - 6 Credits 

Roundtrip jet travel from West Coast, Waikiki 

apartment-hotel residence, plus 16 major 

social, sightseeing and beach functions. In- 

cludes extensive schedule of parties and 


dinners with entertainment. Steamship avail- 
able at adjusted tour rate 
STUDY 


JAPAN-HAWAII ‘our 


64 Days, $1892 - 9 Credits 
Hawaii program above combined with 21 days 
on field study course in Japan. Orient tour 
includes roundtrip jet and all first class and 
deluxe land arrangements — best hotels, all 
meals, sightseeing, inland-sea cruise, tips, 
plus extensive schedule of parties, special 
dinners, entertainment, and social events 


ORIENT STUDY TOURS 


HAWAII — JAPAN — FORMOSA 
PHILIPPINES — HONG KONG 
66 Days, $1892 - 6 Credits 


Includes roundtrip steamship, trans-Pacific 
flights, and all first class services ashore 
in five countries visited—best hotels, all 
meals, sightseeing, iniand sea cruise, tips, 
plus extensive schedule of parties, special 
dinners, entertainment and social events. 
Choice of courses: Humanities and Social 
Sciences; Oriental Art and Appreciation 


Apply: 
HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 
578 Grand Ave. 
Oakland 10, Calif. 





Sail aboard such fine Trans-Atlantic 


SAI liners as the Rotterdam, Liberte, 


AROUN United States, Queen 


Mary. Visit Paris, the 

Riviera, Cairo, Suez, 

T Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Saigon, Hong Kong, Kyoto, Tokyo— 

plus overland tour of 

WORLD cen" 
lulu. More than 13,- 

000 relaxing miles 

53 exotic days by sea plus JAL and 


PAA jets across the 
$2, 050 _— = Pacific 


All transportation, land arrangements, deluxe hotels, 
and shore excursions are included in the modest 
rates from $2050 

Monthly sailings from New York: 
March 18, April 17, we" 4, May 26, June 21, etc. 


ur Winds, 


Four, 
/ CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue t New York 10. N. v 
TEL. SP 7-0260 Mr. 





FOR EVERY SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITY 
LATEST GOLD PLATED 
SAFETY BLUE 

CATCHERS ENAMELED 


COUNCIL 
MI ONLY 65¢ EACH 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. 5ist STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
| School 


| Name 


| Street 


State 


| Cit 
v. —— 
| 
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THE 
BOOKSHELF 


Reviews of Current Books 
Fiction 

The Child Buyer by John Hersey 
(Knopf). It must have been acid with 
which Mr. Hersey filled his pen to 
write The Child Buyer. His story is 
presented in the form of transcripts of 
hearings of the Committee on Educa- 
Welfare, and Public Morality of 
an unnamed state senate. These 
mittee hearings—held to investigate 
child-buving activities—provide a stage 


tion, 


com- 


across which parade a series of carica- 
tures, each presumably a stereotype of 
certain groups of people. 

Among those who appear before the 
committee are 
schools, the 


the superintendent of 
elementary school princi- 
pal, the guidance director, the teacher, 
the ten-vear-old boy who _ is 
“bought,” the boy’s father 
and of course, 


being 
and mother, 
the child buyer—a rep- 
resentative of a large corporation 
whose obtaining gifted 
children and turning them into super- 
geniuses 


business is 


There are those 
this latest attack 
practices and 


who will welcome 
educational 
themselves. 


upon 
educators 
Fducation, however 
brunt of Mr. 
In lesser 
treatment 


, does not bear the 


Hersev’s wrath alone. 


amount and degree the 
is accorded to the 


and conduct of 


same 
intellect 
elected officials, com- 
mittee hearings, big business ethics and 
operation, and the 
terialistic values today. 
What starts out to be 


and stingingly 


triumph of ma- 


challenging 
amusing 
and heavy in many 


becomes dull 
Continual, 
unrelieved disparagement builds such 
grotesque characters that the 
loses much of its effect. The 


spots. 


satire 
constant 
reiteration of detail designed to accen- 
tuate human stupidity, prejudice 
greed, and self-interest can 
only from contempt. 


. bias, 
emanate 


Educators will be greatly disheart- 
ened by this attack. It would have been 
more helpful if Mr. Hersey had chosen 
to satirize overcrowded classrooms, 
half-day learning sessions, teacher short- 
ages, the lack of up-to-date textbook 
and instructional materials, and in- 
adequate budgets for 
public schools. 

—LAVERNE STRONG, 
sultant, K-12, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford. 

(Continued on next page) 


financing our 


curriculum con- 
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Visit Panama, 
Chile, 
$1095 
Small escorted groups. 
tails write: 


102 University Station, 


1960 


Mss Saag 


“*| doubt that Herbert is right for the part!" 


It’s Good 


to Laugh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 
of the Journal of Arkansas Education 


Last two weeks before school 
closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 
on) things can get a bit tense. 
But, with a sense of humor, Many 
a difficult situation can be passed 
over if the youngsters themselves 
can see a funny side. 

One elementary school teacher 
during this period opened up a 
5 minute joke period. Youngsters 
can tell something funny, draw 
a picture to illustrate a laughable 


Wholesome holiday treat 


situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 
Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
tension is released. The fun over, 
everyone seems to settle down at 
the more serious business at hand. 
Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 
little 5 minute fun-break, carried 
over into the home. The children 
brought home the jokes, and 
mother and dad and all passed 
on anything funny 
they had found to 
be taken back to school. 


After day-on- 
the-go at school and 
during the hectic holidays, 


see how quickly the lively flavor 


of delicious 
helps br 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
ighten you up. 


(And, chewing aids digestion too.) 


South America 
Unusual Travel Bargain 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 
all-expense. All travel by air. 
For FREE de- 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


GUIDANCE COUNSELORS, TEACHERS: 


Women college graduates (single, 
Medical Specialist 
course in Physica! 


in the 


21-29) can apply 
for the Army Corps 
leading to membership 
American Physical Therapy Association. The 
course is approved by the Council on Medical Edu 
cation and Hospitals, American Medical Associa 
tion. For details, write THE SURGEON GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


12-month 
Therapy 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons: 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 
Add 25¢ 
Made of 2 0 0 for $] Postage 
an 
Live Latex ie 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each 


Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 


for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at | 
NOW for | 


this low price, so order several sets 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-27-L, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y 


For Travel... Study... Fun 


WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION 


HAWAII 


6 Weeks from $569 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 

. Waikiki Beach hotel living . wide selection of 
courses the outstanding program to the Islands! 


SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


6 Weeks from $474 


1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bullfights, 
weekend sightseeing courses in Spanish or English 

Finest resort hotel living exceptional foreign 
travel vacation 


APPLY NOW! Mail coupon for all the wonderful 
information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif 


rT FREE! 


20-page Bulletin Dr 
and Application 


HAWAII 
Please send to: 


R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
University Study Tours 
2275 Mission Street 


MEXICO = San Francisco 10, Cal. 


Address __ 
City 
School 


EUROPE 


1961 Summer Tours: to 61 
14-18 countries, from “s1233 
by sea, air or combination 
and early July departures 








State 


_Zone 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 





days in Europe, 
Transatlantic travel 
Register now for June 
Write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Placing teachers and ad- 
ministrators in public, 


of N.Y., N.J., Penna., Md., 
and Del. Member of N.A.T.A 
Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
DEVON, PENNA. 


Phone: MUrray 8-3180 


| rificing 


| Civil War’s effect on the 


private schools and colleges 


BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from previous page) 
| 

Nonfiction 

The Liberal Hour by John Kenneth 
Galbraith (Houghton). Professor Gal- 
braith thinks Americans are much too 
solemn' when they debate public issues 
or proclaim the virtues of “the Ameri- 
can of life.”’ In this collection of 
seeks to alter the 
debate from 
solemnity,” which binds us to 
convictions, of relax- 
ation, which will permit easier change 
in beliefs and _ policies. 


way 


he mood of 


essays, 
the continuing 
“terrible 


inflexible 


one of 


to one 


The author himself becomes progres- 
sively 
in the 
One 
with 


more relaxed as he moves along 
three parts of his book. Part 
deals with economic competition 
Russia, the 
the development of people to 
investment the for 


artistic business, and 


consequences of sac- 
in machines, need 
imagination in 
governmental policy on inflation. 


Part Two the 


the 
South’s econ- 
failure of White 
1920's, the fantastic 
build-up of false images of public men, 
the nature 


ASSESSES myth of 


the 
leadership in the 


omy, House 


and effects of social nostal- 
gia, the legend of Henry 
Part Three tells of farm life 
Vermont and during the author’s boy- 
hood in ¢ 


and Ford. 


today in 


‘anada. 


Economics is far from a “‘dismal sci- 


ence” in these essays. Clearly, precisely, 
and deftly written, they are a pleasure 
to read 
thought 

—J. MERTON 
history, U 


Lexineg 


and a lively stimulus to 
ENGLAND, 


niversity of 


professor of 


Kentucky, 


ton. 


Challenge in the Middle East by 
Harry B. Ellis (Ronald). What 
Ymerican stakes in the Middle 
Considering past record 
should U.S. 
Middle East states 
be? These vital questions are discussed 
by Mr. Ellis, 
the Christian 
sketchy but 

Though 
vast 


are 
East? 
our and ex- 
what 


the 


periences, policy 


towards new 
foreign correspondent of 
Science Monitor, in this 
well-written book. 
the book ranges 
from Morocco to 


over the 
Iran, the 
inquiry is focused upon the United 

Arab Republic, Israel, Lebanon, and 

Iraq. Most American readers will prob- 

ably accept Ellis’ plea for hard-headed 
policy towards these and other Middle 

Eastern regimes, a policy resting uport 

clearly defined U.S. national interests. 

But though he has spelled out the 

| general nature of these interests, it is 
| doubtful that he has adequately indi- 


area 
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cated the complexity of the problems 
posed for American policy makers. For 
proper understanding of the challenges 
we face in the Middle East, will 
have to refer to other works. 
—HYMAN KUBLIN, professor of history, 
Brooklyn College, New York. 


we 


Mark It and Strike It. An autobiog 
raphy by Steve Allen (Holt). Autobi- 
ographies_ of movie, and 
radio stars are usually were om ntial 
if not vapid—and are “told to” ; 
fessional writer. Chalk this one 
a refreshing exception. 


television, 


t pro- 
up as 


rrusting to his own vigorous prose, 
Allen by 
the 
life’s story, he 


no means stints humor and 
anecdote. But as he unfolds his 
seems intent on scotch 
ing the idea that a paid funny man 
cannot be deadly serious at heart. 
Allen writes intelligently and_ pro- 
vocatively about philosophy, sociology 
religion, literature, and science. Until 
Steve Allen has been like an ice 
berg to most of us: 


now, 
six-sevenths sub 
merged. This book gives us ‘the 


man, 


whole 

a compassionate, deeply human 

fellow whom it is good to know. 
—THOMAS G. and co 


gifted 
School, 


tea‘ hey 
the 
High 


BRUNI 
ordinator, 
South 
Allentown, 


program for 


Mountain Junior 


Pa. 


The Social Ideas of American Edu- 
cators by Merle Curti (Pageant). This 
tenth volume of the Report of the 
American Historical Association on the 
Social Studies in the Schools should be 
come a the 


au- 


for 
The 


twenty-five 


significant document 
study of American education. 
thor first sketches the last 
years and suggests the contributions of 
such people as Counts, Childs, Barzun, 
and even Arthur Bestor. 

The author then back to 
the Colonial and Revolutionary 
ods and reviews the social forces creat 
the educational enterprise. With 
the backdrop well outlined, he devotes 
chapters to such people as Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, William F. 
Harris, Francis W. Parker, William 
James, and of course, John Dewey. 

From this analysis the 
alization of the book emerges: Ameri- 
can educational leaders have never 
been in advance of their society. Rath- 
er, their philosophies have simply cod- 
ified the biases and beliefs out of the 
segment of society from which 
came. If this theory is valid, 
serious questions about 

leader of society. 

—LEWIS B. MAYHEW, 
tutional research, 
Florida, 


switches 


peri 


i Oo 
ing 


major gene! 


they 
it raises 
education as 


director of instt- 
University of South 
Tampa. 
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LIMITED TIME OFFER 


INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Foreign countries. Edited especially for 
teachers. Includes Summer Theatres, Resorts, Busi- 
ness, National Parks, Travel Tour Agencies, Summer 
Camps, Earning Free Trips to Europe, Work Camps, 
Industries, Overseas Study Awards, etc. Summer jobs 
are filled ear'y. Be first so you can pick the summer 
job you want the most. Completely verified specific 
data including salaries. Limited edition. Last year's 
guide sold out early. Don't miss out 


NEW 1961 SUMMER EMPLOYMENT GUIDE 
REGULAR PRICE $3.00 NOW only $2 


O Air-Mail, 75¢; O Ist class, SO¢; 0 Reg. 25¢ 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT 
Members’ qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 1000's 
of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you miss- 
ing your opportunities? 


Don’t delay, write 
int service 

wards, 

d duplic 


today for FREE informati« at t 
part e work writi pr 


rk v t 
er jobs, charter flights 


(1) 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 


SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 
SPECIAL NOVEMBER FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 
APPLICATION PHOTOS, 25 for $2 
RESUME DUPLICATION, 60 for $6 
COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, Ist $1, additional so¢ 
TEACHER APPLICATION FORMS, 10 for $1 
A_ YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ee ee yot TO 
SS ITEM below Pr i for y rs 

1 lets may ee ~ ht separately 

CO WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME S0c 

] WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER SOc 
AVOIDING MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES SOc 
ARE YOU IN THE “RIGHT’ SCHOOL SOc 
STATE CERTIFICATION DATA SOc 
SELECTING THE ° " POSITION SO¢ 
HOW TO HAVE A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEW SOc 

) TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWS 50c 
153 DIFFICULT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 50c 

) SELF APPRAISAL AFTER THE INTERVIEW S0¢ 

0 OVERSEAS POSITIONS IN GOV'T. SCHOOLS SOc 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN N.Y. CITY 50c 

) TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN ENGLAND 50¢ 
SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99NE, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Available at Schools & Public Libraries 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Association of Texas 
Colleges, accredited by—the Texas Education 

Agency 

JULY 15 TO AUGUST 25, 1961 
Intensive courses in Spanish Language, 
Economics—History and Sociology, Geog- 
raphy, Folkiore and Arts, Spanish and Latin 
American Literature. Courses in Spanish 
Language for junior and senior students in 
high school 
INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For illustrated literature 
ESCUELADE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
CULTURAL 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. Lb 
Mexico 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES ©® RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL @ ADMINISTRATION 


A specialized service for personnel with 
advanced qualifications. 


WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
5976 W. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


Euvrope—Young Teachers 


See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 
to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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The Night Before Christmas 


(A special translation for educators, 


committee members, et al.) 


immedi- 
festival, 
dwelling unit, 
could be 
even the 
sound emitted by a diminutive rodent, 


occasion 
Nativity 
certain 
quiet descended, in 
heard no 


Whereas, on an 
ately preceding the 
throughout a 
which 
disturbance, not 


related to, and in form resembling, a 
rat; and 

Whereas, the offspring of the occu- 
pants had affixed their tubular, closely 
knit coverings for the nether limbs to 
the flue of the fireplace in expectation 
that a personage known as St. Nicholas 
would arrive; and 

Whereas, said offspring had become 
‘somnolent, and were entertaining fan- 
saccharine-flavored fruit; and 

Whereas, the adult male of the fam- 
ily, et ux, 


tasies re 


attired in proper headgear, 

had also become quiescent in anticipa- 

tion of nocturnal inertia; and 
Whereas, 


acreage 


a distraction on the snowy 
outside aroused the owner to 
investigate; and 

Whereas, he perceived in a most un- 
believing manner a vehicle propelled 
by eight domesticated quadrupeds of 
species found in arctic regions; and 
Whereas, a most odd rotund gentle- 
man was entreating the 
mals by their appellations, as follows: 
“Your immediate 
quested, Dasher, 


Vixen; and 


aforesaid ani- 


co-operation is re- 
Dancer, Prancer, and 
action by you 
will be much appreciated, 
pid, Donner, 

Whereas, 


there 


collective 
Comet, Cu- 
and Blitzen”; and 
subsequent to the above, 
occurred a swift descent to the 
hearth by the aforementioned gentle- 
man, where he proceeded to deposit 
gratuities in the aforementioned tubu- 
lar coverings: 

Now, therefore, be ye advised. 

hat upon completion of these acts 
and his return to his original point of 
departure, he proclaimed a felicitation 
of the type prevalent and suitable to 
these occasions, i.e€., 

Merry Christmas to All and to All a 
Good Night! 

— JEAN HORNECK and 


WALESKI, Rockville, Md. 


DOROTHY 
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The best fish 
bottom. 


swim near the 


—American Proverb 
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50 World Famous 
PERRY PICTURES 


New York a 
NOW $1.0 
ONLY 20 


Yes, for a limited time you 
can now get 50 world famous 
Perry Pictutes at this special 
price. 


Beautifully lithographed on 
fine linen finish paper, these 
big 7” x 9 prints of world 
famous art, animals, children, 
places and events are approved 
and used by hundreds of school 
pen 
= oo ee oe 
sew READY » + » war 
| beautifully bound Christmas é 
booklets and the booklets on 


NATURE Madonnas and the lif f 
SPECIAL IN FULL B christ containing SY" x 8° 


NATURAL COLOR 5 prints . Now 50¢ each 
20 big 7” x 9” booklet or 3 for $1.00... 
rints on birds and Send for our new [961 

p . catalog with 1600 miniature 
nature subjects. vo . «+ Only 35¢. 
ONLY $1.00 —— oo 

Send Check, Cash or or ™. O. to: 


PERRY PICTURES INC. 


Dept. A-12, Malden, Mass. 


EUROPE—College Credit 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12 week 
trips from $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. Space limited! For details write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 
100 University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 


International Summer School 
Six weeks: July 1 to August 11, 1961 
(All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissions Office, 
Oslo International Summer School, 
Northfield, Minnesota 


“For the Young 


of All Ages”’ 


Weekly Departures. Fu'ly Inclusive 
amg 
CIEUROPE 18-80 Days fr. °788 
DCOORIENT 17-30 days #1398 
DCOAFRICA 26-67 Days #r1767 
2 So.PACIFIC 8-58 Days fr. $952 
ee 23-24 Days a 
“ AMER. 17-45 Days fr. $ 
Vows hapetere”” Cl CMAWAM 8-44 days tr. $330 
Ask Your Travel Agent J CO MEXICO 15-18 Days fr. $299 


oO STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 


y TA and Study Trips to ‘Everywhere’ 66 Day 


European trips inc!. steamer from $798. 
WORLD TraveL® eee folders desired. -——=—g 
Dept. E 





@ Nam 


° aeanens a 
= — 








New York 20 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 





Cites Pulte, 


prcaust this is being written 

B on November 9, the thoughts 
of the JouRNAL staff are on 
matters presidential. 

We've learned, on looking back 
through addresses 
and proceedings of the NEA, that 
-since 1859, when President James 
Buchanan the White 
NEA convention attendants 


the volumes of 


received, at 
House 
many the United 
States have paid recognition to the 
nonpartisan National 


presidents ol 


Education 
Association 


We've 


di esses 


that, in ad- 
at NEA conventions and on 


lise overed 


othe spec ial occasions and in state- 
ments prepared for Association 
publications, U.S. presidents have 
expressed appreciation for the work 
of the NEA, praised the contribu- 
tion of teachers to the nation, and 
stressed the importance of educa- 
tion in a democracy. 

We've been interested to 
for example, that 


find, 


In 1905, 


Roosevelt 


President Theodore 
said: 

“I am particularly pleased to 
have the opportunity of addressing 
this Association because in all this 
democratic land there 


democratic 


is no more 
genuinely body 


this; for 


than 
meets 
peer, 
whether he is 
president of one of the great uni- 
versities or the 
that high and 


here each membet 
member as_ his 


regard to 


every other 


without 
newest recruit to 
honorable _ profes- 
sion which has in its charge the up- 
bringing of the boys and girls who 
in a few short years will themselves 
be engaged in settling the destinies 
of this nation.” 


In 1926, 
Secretary 


(then 
told the 


Herbert Hoovei 
of Commerce) 
\ssociation: 

“From generation to generation 
we hand on our vast material 
equipment, our knowledge of how 
to run it, our stock of intel- 
lectual and spiritual ideas. If we 
were to 


and 


suppress our educational 


64 


system for a single generation, the 
equipment would decay, the most 
of our people would die of starva- 
tion, and intellectually and spirit- 
ually we would slip back 4000 years 
in human We 
the any 
business in a 


progress. could re- 


cover loss. of othe 


big 
few vears—but not 


this one.” 


In 1938, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, expressed to NEA con- 
vention ;delegates his 
that: 


conviction 


“No government can create the 
human the _ self-sacrifice 
which the individual teacher gives 
to the 


touch, 


education. But 
what government can do is to pro- 


pre cess 6 of 


vide financial support and to pro- 
tect from interference the freedom 
to learn.” 


In 1948, President Harry S'Tru- 
man telegraphed to the Cleveland 
convention of the NEA: 

“FE congratulate the 
Education Association 


National 
upon its 
obtain fed- 
assure 


continuous efforts to 
eral for education 


vou of my 


aid and 
continued and_ vigor- 


ous support in this endeavor.” 


In 1957, 
Eisenhowe1 
tennial 
Be: 

“Like all citizens, IT am proud 
of the progress American education 
has made over the past 100 years. 
Like all citizens, I am indebted 
to the generations who built ow 
schools, and I am glad to pay trib- 
ute to the schoolteachers of Ameri- 
ca who give their lives in the serv- 
ice of our children. And for the 
work the National Education <As- 
sociation has done to promote the 
goals of popular education, I am 
happy to express on behalf of the 
citizens of all the United States the 
appreciation of each of us.” 


President Dwight D. 
the NEA Cen- 
Washington, 


said at 
Dinner in 


Bom candidates for the presi- 


dency in 1960 prepared special 


articles for the October NEA 
JOURNAL (pages 10-11). Of special 
interest now, in the light of the 
election results, is the statement 
that Senator Kennedy made that 
only federal support will meet the 
crisis in education. He added: 
“We are devoting less than one 
out of thirty dollars to ow 
educational system. State and local 
governments cannot keep up with 
fast-rising 


every 


construction demands. 
already 


much fo 


They are spending six 
times as education as 
they did Mean- 


while, the federal government has 


twenty vears ago. 
failed to do its share. 
“The government did 
well by education in the Northwest 
Territory 1785 and 
1787. It did well again in the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862. But it 
done so well in 


federal 
ordinances of 
has not 
the deepening 
education crisis of the past seven 
vears. 

] co-sponsored Senate bills 


for federal 


schools for 


support to public 
classroom construction 
and teachers’ salaries as each state 
may determine its 


the only 


needs. This is 
the federal 
government can help and also en- 
sure local control. 


effective wav 


“We also need programs of stu- 
dent aid, loans, fellowships, and 
scholarships that are not limited 
to the fields of science and defense. 
We must building now the 
classrooms and dormitories our col 


Start 


leges need. We need research grants 
for teachers and others outside the 
health and science fields. 
‘The issue is not one ol 
control of 


federal 
Local 
authority was not impaired by the 
Northwest Ordinances or the Mor- 
rill Act. It would not be impaired 
by making support 
build schools 
salaries if 


education. 


available to 


and raise teachers’ 
use ol 
the funds is left to the states. 


“The 


survival.” 
— . — 
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the decision on 


issue is one of national 
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the rest is up to you! 


Being able to drive the family car sure helps out around the holidays. Shopping for mom .. . running 
last-minute errands... it’s fun, but it means a lot of extra driving. That means extra responsibility 
on your part. Because driving during the holidays or at any other time is always a big job. And when 
you’re given the car key it means your parents feel you can handle that job well. And you can! 

Much has been done to simplify good driving. Such advances as easier steering and improved 
brakes, plus better visibility, ease the job even in heavy city traffic. The roads are better, too! Modern 
streets and highways are planned for safe and convenient travel. Yes, engineering has done wonders, 
but still no one has designed or manufactured a safe driver. This is a job you have to work at all the time. 

Safe driving pays off, too, because a good driver drives more often. So drive with care and make sure 
your holiday vacation is a happy one. 


A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle it with care! 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢e OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK e CADILLAC e ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER GENERAL MOTORS 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available upon request. 
You might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we all share. For as 
many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
poem Tenn Cee Ne OE Bh BaN NY. cceensictnen wc cienrnsineieesctnennrn semen 
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